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WHERE THE WATER- 
LILIES GROW 


NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


_——— 


F OHAPTER I. 
| SUMMER SKY without a cloud to 
my ‘Mar its deep azure blue, dazzling 
um to the eyes, which pierced through 

the overha green and gold of 

majestic trees ; a stretch of calmly- 
ei acs flowing water, fringed by rushes 
in ; Cadow-sweet, with forget-me-nots creep- 
+ Srey to kiss the slow-rippling stream ; a 
pc of water-lilies, golden and white; and 
' “ny to make the scene perfect, just a bit of 
imuman life—~a man and a maid, seated in a 
roomy boat moored close by the lilies. 
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“VALERIE,” NOEL SAID HOARSELY “I LOVE YOU:" 


The man, perhaps, was twenty-five, goodly | ture, and yet she was so attractive that the 
to look upon, albeit eyes and mouth too spoke | young men of Ingatedell who were not fortu- 
of a latent cruelty ; the features were as clearly nate enough to know her, sighed for an intro- 
cnt as those of a Greek statue, and from under | duction. 
level black brows looked thoughtful intensely | The mobile face. the ever-varying expres- 
brown eyes. sion of her clear eyes, had a charm all their 

It was a face that impressed one with its! own; the eyes were a power in themselves. 
power, its intellect, and refinement ; and when Just now she had raised them to Noel’s; they 
the mouth smiled, one would not have that | looked deeper and darker by reason of the 
face changed in anything—even the sallow | shadow thrown over them by the broad- 
complexion seemed natural to it. Who could brimmed hat she wore. 
imagine Noel Glynn with a skin fair as a | “Ingatedell,” she said, softly, “has no 
woman's? | lovelier spot than this. I was never fond of 

The girl was younger than he by some six | the country until we camehere. It takes time 
years—she could not possibly have been more | to get used to the solitude and quiet.” 
than nineteen. She was small and slight, with! “Then,” said Noel, “you have lived in 
a delicate, high-bred face, curly brown hair, | some big place?” 
hazel eyes, and the most kissable mouth under “Our home was at Canterbury. I daresay 
the sun. She was not pretty, although most | you would not think it a very lively place, but 
folks called her go. She had not a regular fea- | I love it. I believe I like all things ancient, 
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and it used to make even me feel good to live 
under the shadow of the grey cathedral walls. 
But I was ill, and a stupid doctor ordered 
change of air, and papa sent me down here. 
He was obliged himself to go to Cuba on busi- 


* ness, and he felt we should be safer here. Oh, 


dear! if you knew how ridiculous I was when 
I first came, how you would laugh. I dared 
not walk alone through the fields or stroll down 
by the river. I always had an awful sense 
that someone was near, and would either stab 
me or throw me into the water. Constita- 
tionally I am a coward.” 

“You ridiculous child!” indulgently. .“ But, 
of course, you have overcome these fears. 
now?” 

“Except at night; and then, no matter how 
brightly the moon may shine, I would not ven- 
tnre out alone for a king’s ransom. I think 
to make a moonlight walk safe or pleasant in 
the country one requires a multitude.” 

Noel janghed. 

“I’m not partial to a crowd.” Then he 
said, meditatively, “I wonder how you would 
like London?” 

“T’ve an impression I should hate to live 
there. The noise and bustle would confuse 
me, and the squalor one could not help to see 
would make me wretched.” 

“Yon forget what vast resources of pleasure 
it has. . Just think how good it would be to 
vevel in the music of «he opera—the joy of 
‘weing a really good play———” 

“Oh!” she interrupted, smiling, “you will 
think me quite a barbarian, but I frankly 
eonfess I should not care the least little bit 
for the opera. I know no language but my 
own. . When I was a child I was very weakly, 
and papa refused to allow me to study much ; 
bnt as music was a real passion with me, he 
did not forbid me to practise that. But I 
would like to attend a really good theatre— 
and I dearly love a circus.” 

“Most chilren do,” said Noel, drily, but 
his eyes smiled. “I used to in. the remote 
days of my juvenility.” 

“TI suppose you are terribly antiquated? 
You remind me of Maud’s lover, who says, — 

“Ah! what shall I be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive, 
If I find tre world so bitter 
When I am but twenty five?” 
4nd sometimes, too, like Mand’s poor lover, 
you are very bitter. I fall to wondering if 
you have had false friends.” 

“Suppose I had, Val, what then? Yes, 
little girl, I have not found too much con- 
stancy in the world; and yet perhaps the 
fault has been more my own than that of my 
friende-—I expected more of them than I could 
give. J am a jealous fellow, and I must be 
all or nothing to the man or woman who wins 
my affection. Divided regard will not satisfy 
me.” 

“TI don’t think,” said the girl, thoughtfully, 
“that I arn jealous—that is, if there were one 
I loved, I would not doubt that one without 
just and sufficient cause.” 

As she spoke, the hot blood flashed over 
throat and brow, and the hands that held the 
water lilies trembled even as the wind-stirred 
meadow-sweet. 

Noel ‘bént forward and kissed. her. She 
neither repulsed him nor returned his caress ; 
but the colour in her cheeks fadedsas quickly 
as it had come, and her lips quivered. 

With a little smile hoe possessed himself of 
her hands. 

“Val, shall you miss me when I am gone?” 
he asked, in lover-like tones. 

“Yes,” she answered, steadily. “We have 
been good friends,” 

“And our suminer has been a_ pleasant 
one,” he went on. “TI shall think of it often 
when I am back in town.” 

“When do you go?” she asked, and not all 
her efforts could hold her voice firm then. 

“Next week, “After such a blissful’ season 
of ‘ do-nothingness,’ it will be hard to get into 
harness again, - 1 wonder what you will do 
with yourself throughout the winter? It will 
be deadly lively here!” ; 





“Perhaps,” she said, looking up demurely, 
“T shall not stay at Ingatedell. I may even 
go to town for'a short time. Shall I see you 
then?” 

“I do-not know,” in a changed tone ; “ we 
may be far apart. London is a big place, 
Valerie, and no doubt you will find so much 
pleasure to engross your time and thoughts, 
that me will forget all about me, and our 
foolish, happy times,” 

A hurt look darkened lier clear eyes, 

“T shall not forget,” she said, and in her 
heart there was a sudden sense of unrest and 


pain. 

He had been all in Sl] to her of late. Did 
he wish, in parting from Ingatedell, to part 
also and for ever with her? ‘Surely he loved 
her! She had not been vain enough to 
imagine affection where no affection was ! 

“What are you thinking?” asked Noel, 
with a quick glance at the downcast fave. 
“Why are you so sudderily quict?” : 

“Oh, I have. an occasional meditative 
mood,” she answered, looking up swiftly.“ 
am not always fattle-pated,” and then .shé 
laughed=as never in her young life had she 
laughed before; and ber companion, recog- 
nising that new note in her voice, stirred rest- 
lessly in his seat: 


“The sun is getting low,” she said, «4+ 


momert later, “and my lilies are wanting 
water. Let us start for home.” 

“Why this hurry, Val? We shall not have 
many more jaunts together.” 

Shé looked back over her shoulder at the 
shining waters. et 

“All pleasant things come to an end, and 
I shall be expected at home! Ah, see how 
lovely it all is! | Will I ever find anything 
so fair again?” When she turned once more 
to elgg ae lips were smiling, but her eyes 
were sad. 

In silence he rowed down the quiet 
stream; They-met-no one on their way; 
and commg to a sequestered spot where the 
bank sloped gently to the river, Noel! Glynu 
assisted his companion to land, and a moment 
stood beside her. 


“Good-bye, little Val. It has been\.a de-, 1 
. Her wistful face had never seemed so sweet 


lightful afternoon. If you are very good, we 
will have a repetition of it to-morrow.” 
His softened voice, the gentle touch of his 


hands upon her shoulders, brought back joy |' 


to her heart. : 

“Tell me how to be good, Mr. Glynn,’ she 
half whispered. 

“First you must call me Noel, anj then you 
shall kiss me good-bye. You have never done 
so yet.” 

The tell-tale colour came and went in the 
fair sweet face, and with a quick instinct’ve 

esture she drew back; bat he still retained 
is gentle hold of her, and he felt that she was 
trembling like a chidden child. 

“They are such easy things to do, Val; and 
wilful as you are, you ate not cruel. Just 
one kiss, dear !” ; 

She lifted her mouth to his. 

“Good-bye, Noel!’ she whispered, and 
tearing herself away, ran up the leafy way, 
and disappeared from his sight. 

At a little distance she paused, breathless 
with the mad joy possessing her, and the 
haste she had made. Ree ; 

“He loves me! he loves mé!” she ‘said 
over and ovefagain, and then such’a senge of 
grateful reverence came upon ‘her that ‘she. 
covered up her face and humbly thanked 
Heaven for this good gift. : 

When she was a little calmér she startei 
slowly for the cottage. Mrs. Witham met her 
at the gate. tts 

““My dear,” she said, “T am‘ half afraid 
whilst you are taking these long, solitary 
rambles.” ; 

The crimson blood flushed the girl’s face as 
she passed the lady hurriedly. 

“There is no need for fear, mhamma; and 
now let us have tea. I onght not to keep you 





so long waiting.” 
The days and the hours spéd by, until thé: 


ed 


ei, 
last evening of Noel Glynn's stay at Inpa:, 
1 came. 3p 
Mrs. Witham had promised to dine wit; 
the Vicarage family ; Valerie had excused ~ 
self on some slight plea, and very guilty she 
felt as she left the house and went toward, 
the trysting-place, ; 
But after to-night there would be no need 
for concealment. To-night, before they parted 
Noel would surely say the words that shou... 
openly make her lis. Oh! he never could go 
M She thought of all th : 
She thought of a eir happy meetings, , 
every look and word of his, oat tears a 4 
her eyés. He was her hero. He was all tha 
was noble and good. How had she ever de. 
served the glory of his love? Ah! how she 
would worship and serve him all her |ifg 
long. She meyer, could repay him for the 
happiness he had given her! So she thought 
in the innocence of her young heart, and the 


‘man who went to mect her communed with 


himself thus,— 

“She is a dear little soul, clever and 
affectionate. I think shetiles-me fairly well - 
amd, by Jove! itis lucky for me I am Basing 
at'once. It would never do for me tomar my 
fortune by a hasty and impradent marriage, 
I don’t suppose she has anything, and | an 
too poor to fake a penniless wife. I wish j 
had not gone quite so far. 1 should bate to 
think I had hurt her. I’m just perilously 
near loving her in downright earnest trati, 
There are times when I. lose my head over 


‘Pher;. but then, she can’t blame me if she 
istiffers the least little heart-pang. She knew 


Nee were but flirting when owr—our friendship 
an.’ 

But he was angry and dissatisfied with 
himself, and consequently prone to visit his 
displeasure on the girl who loved him. That 
is. man-like, isn’t it? ‘ 

._ They met at the old place—where the water 
filies grew. .It was already dusk, and the 
great white blossoms looked like stars as the} 
vested upon the, dark mass of leaves; the air 
was laden with the perfume of meadow-sweet 

scent of the creamy clematis; and there 
by the favourite stile stood Valerie, gowned in 
purest white. 


to Noel Glynn as now, and never had ber 


-Mocent eyes given him such welcome. 


“ You-are first; Val,” he said, and his voice 
was cold with his eff at self-repression. 
“Tam most 3; but. T was. detained on 
the road by a fellow’ iknow? I left him as 
soon as I could. Little one, how white and 
weary you look!. I suppose the heat has tied 
you?” 

“Yes,” shesaid, “it has been overpowering. 
When do you go—Noel?” The last word 
was spoken very timidly and unsteadily 

: “To-morrow morning, by the nine-fifty 


strain. So thig is really good-bye, Val. It 
would be. strange if we sh 


ould meet again.” 

Her heart stood still. Would he leave her 
thus—she who loved him? She whose love 
he had done his best to win? 

“Will you not come back?” she questioned, 
and now her voice was cold as his had been 
“ Not ever?” 

“TI think not.. Like you, I came here to 
recuperate myself. I eannot afford any more 
holidays yet.” 

“I think,” she ‘said, quickly, “we are going 
to town shortly, Wilt you not call upon vs 
then?” 

“TI think not. ~ You see, I am a bachelor, 
and could make no retiirn for any hpspitelity 
I might receive. We have been good iriend:, 
little Val, but we have-each known that with 

summer our friendship mu‘t close. We 
must each go our separate ways.” 
' She looked at him then with wild eyes. 

““Do you mean that ‘you never wish to 
me again? That you will not even write m 
when you are away?” ; mx 

“*T think it best to end-all intereourse,” I? 
skid, co and del rately ry; intent upon ki 

nse lots and holding fast to his resolve, 
* Do not summer flirtations always end so! 
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pn eeeneenmnaas 

ot see her face, her head was 
Fy ay ot rer end for’ awhile ehe did not 
a . but presently she asked in @ thin weak 
yorce,— . 5 

“D respect mé so little that you 
Pine i oan sport for your idle hours?” 

“Po not put. it like that, Valerie, You 
yast cousider our relative positions—and 
remember, too, the clandestine nature of our 
meetings. 1 did not mean to hurt you. I 
thought that you, like myself, quite ‘under- 
stood the footing upon which we stood. Let 
s part friends.” ; 
. P ~astn awhile—trees and river seemed in- 
extricably mixed as seen mist 
of Valerie's tears, Bub she did not allow 
those two bright drops to fall as she lifted 
her anguished eyes to his, 

“Perhaps one day you will be sorry you 
valued my friendship—-eo little,” she said. 
“T do not know—imen are so cruek—and 1 did 
pot guess what the end of this would be. You 
were wiser than I. You might have spared 
me a little if only because I was rant and 
young; but men care nothing ut there 
things. Oh! I could have borne everything 
bravely, but the thought that you hold me in 
such light esteem as to believe me guilty of a 
vulgar flirtation.” sn 

“Valerie!” and he stretched his “hand to 
her, but she shrank back. 

“Don’t touch me! 1 conld not bear it! 
There is nothing left for you to say but good- 
bye—that means ‘God be with you!’ You 
won't refuse to say that one little prayer in 
my behalf? Ste how the river runs on! 
shall remember and shudder all my life over 
this picture before us—the tall green rushes, 
the bending trees—and I shall hate water- 
lilies as long as T live! Now let me go. Take 
your arm from about me. We are not friends 
any more—and yet—oh! yet with all my heart 
I pray ‘Heaven bless you!” 

. “Valerie!” he said, “ Valerie! do not leave 


meso. I did not gress how hard I had made 
things for you. I can only pray forgiveness, 


T can only hope you will forget. 
‘Women are so good at forgetting,” she 
auswered, bitterly, and left. him. 





CHAPTER Ii, 

A year had gone by, and how often in that 
time Noel Gfynn had thought of Valerie 
Witham he would have been ashamed to tay. 
He was not easy in his conscience about her. 
There were times when he meditated writi 
her, but that was when he had left Ingatede 
some months, and he was not at all sure his 
letter would find her, for, like lumself, she had 
been but a bird of passage. 

hey hal met first at church, and their 
tatrowuction liad been effected by the friendly 

icat. After that there had followed chance 
ant casuar encounters, and perhaps neither of 
them could tell how they drifted into making 
appontments. 

It had-been a very pleasant time to Noel, 
who had ben fairly fascinated by this -hazel- 
eyed girl. Yo do him justice, he was not that 
despicable creature, a male flirt, and’ he had 
not intended matters should go so far. 

He remembered Valerie now with a tender 
ness which, under favourable circumstances, 
might quickly develop into love. He wished 
she had been less in earnest. Sometimes he 
wished he had never bidden her good-bye ; and 
he fisted himself when he thonght of that part- 
ing scene by the river, of the anguish on that 
pe Hr esl face. 

i she ‘had only been m ual, and. 1 had 

uot been eo horribly ue What could a 
struggling barrister do with a young wife, and 
* wie with no influence? Very likely she has 
‘crowd of needy and disreputable friends, too, 
Witham! T never knew anyone of the namo 
before, Poor little Val!” And then he tried, 
= “ways vainly, to forget her. “ No doabt,” 
® would say, when her memory so persis 

tently haunted him, “no doubt she is recon- 
oa to things now. Probably she is married 
© Some worthy fellow in her own station.” 














It-was July, but town was still full, and to 
Noel, in his grim chambers, the heat was al- 
most insufferable ; but he could not yet afford 
to take his annual vacation, owing to a sudden 
and rare overpressure of work. 

4s he walked down the Strand, he found 
himself wishing for some little break in the 
monotonous round of his life; and before his 
mind’s eye rose a perfect vision of the shining 
river, the branching trees, and ‘the pure, fair 
face of Valerie, as he stooped once—how long 
ago it seemed !—to kiss her. A voice by his 
side startled him. 

“Flowers, sir? Don’t say no! Look at 
96 ad lilies. Three a penny, sir. Cheap 


as 

He half-stretched out ‘his hand. to take the 
waxen blossoms ; then, with a flash, Valerie’s 
words came-back to him, “1 shall hate water- 
lilies as long as 1 jive,” and, dropping a penny 
into the girl’s hand, he passed hurriedly on, 
angry that he should be reminded at every 
turn of the little girl who had spoken those 
words. 4 - 

He had not gone far when he was again 
greeted, this time in a_man’s_voice. 

“Hullo, Glynn! what a brown study you're 
in! L vow you would have passed without 
seeing me, only I was too quick for you. 
Where are you going?” 

“Nowhere in particular. I came out for a 
stretch, not feeling quite like work this morn- 
mn Pax j 
‘ Just. my céndition,” laughed Jack Stan- 
nard, who was supposed to be studying medi- 
eme. “Til take a turn with you. By the 
way, have you any engagement to-night? No? 
That is jolly. Look here, you shall go with 
me to my aunt’s ball--Mrs. Antrobus, you 
know. I’ve carte blanche to take any chum, 
and you're a favourite with her.” 

Fe You're awfully good, Stannard, but balls 
are not in my line.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You shut yourself up until 
you are growing a confoundedly misanthropical 
recluse. I won't take a refusal; and, I say, 
Glynn, I want you to come if only to see Miss 
Yorke.” 

“ And who is Miss Yorke?” questioned Noel, 
drawlingly. 

“Oh, you Goth! It is culpable ignorance 
not.to know. She is the only daughter and 
heiress of Cuthbert Yorke, the millionaire, and 
the prettiest, wittiest girl about town. All 
the fellows are raving over her. You won't 
refuse to come now? I so particularly wish 
you to know her!” f 

“You are enthusiastic, Jack! 
with you at last?” 

“Oh, shut up!” was the polite response. 
“€an’t a fellow admire a girl without falling 
in love with hex?” 

“That depends on the fellow’s self-control a 
good deal, and the Iady’s powers of fascina- 
tion still more,” Iaughed Noel, with a little 
bitter sense of his own shortcomings in the 
past. “But you, Stennard, are so lucky that 
you may even aspire to an heiress without 
fear of presumption. Well, just to oblige you, 
T'll pat m an appearance to-night, but I do 
not promise to stay; and possibly the divinity 
wil! disappoint me.” 

“Tf she does, I'll eat my head!” 

’ Night came, and the friends went together 
to . Antrobus’s. They were 4 little late, 
but Mics Yorke had not yet arrived, and Noel, 
who was not partial to this form of entertain- 
ment, discovering a cool recess, ensconced 
himself there, and was really half asleep when 
Stannard found him. 

“You lazy brute,” he said, with hia usual 
forcible language, “get up. Miss Yorke has 


Is it a ease 


arrived, I want to introduce you. She 
has given me permission to pr ee ‘my 
friend’? to her. If you don’t look sharp, you 


won't. stand any chance of getting a dance, 
tthe fellows are filling her tablets as fast as they 
can! vw. 

“TI don’t wish to dance,”.Noel said, lazily. 
“It is too hot, and I don’t care about whirling 
round in a crowd; but I don’t mind knowing 
Miss Yorke.” 


; _“ You're confoundedly condescending! Look, 
| do you see that little girl, af in white? Antro 
| bus, — is just leaving her—that is Yorke’s 

daughter! What the deuce! I say, Glynn, 
what is up with you?” * 
|. “I am either drunk or dreaming. 
| her—but not ay Miss Yorke! 
| are having a hoax with me!” 
| “On my oath, no! I am as much surprised 
| a’ you to find you are acquaintances ; I don’t 
understand it at all—perhaps when you have 
spoken with her you'll explain the mystery— 
come on!” 

The little knot of men gathered about two 
ladies made way for the friends to pass, and 
in that moment the younger of them saw Noel. 
White as death went her mobile face, and in- 
stinetively shé put her fan to shield. it a 
moment from his intent and startled look ; but 
when he reached her side, she lowered it and 
met his eyes fully. 

“Glynn tells ‘me you are old acquaint- 
ances!” said Stanbard, “so there is no need 
for me to play the part of M.C.” 

“We have met before,’ the girl answered, 
“ long ago.” 

Her voice was quiet and low, her lips 
smiled, and her whole manner had the com- 
posure of a society woman 

“I don’t understand,” Noel began con- 
fusedly ; she interrupted him with a little 
laugh, 

“I suppose not. Mrs, Witham, you re- 
member Mr. Glynn, we met him once or twice 
at Ingatedell? Oh, yes, I have one dance left ; 
you may have that,” and she tendered him her 
tablet. 

She had given him a waltz very low down, 
and he had to possess his soul with patience 
until he could claim her. He saw men hover- 
ing about her—he could count her admirers by 
the score, and her lovers were not a few. 

He was bewildered, dazed; he felt like one 
ina dream. He had known her, thought of her, 
came perilously near to loving her as Valerie 
Witham, a little obscure girl. He met her 
again as Valerie Yorke, the heiress of the great 
railway contractor. How pretty and bright 
she was! Evidently she had forgotten fim 
and her old love! It was better go, and yet, 
man-like, he sighed for what he had cast so 
wantonly aside. 

She was wearing white, her dress being 
composed of frosted tulle, with a bodice of 
satin; crimson Poses were at. her ‘throat, 
crimson roses in her hand, and there were 
almost priceless pearls in the wavy masses of 
her dark hair. This. was the girl ‘he had 
spurned, in his pride, as being less than his 
equal. 

At last his waltz came; he went to her 
ri Pg was a little flushed, but quite com- 





I know 
Stannard, you 


“Our dance?” sh said, with a pretty 
smile. “I had half forgotten it.” 

She rose and laid her hand ever so lighily 
upon his arm. He looked entreatingly at her. 

“Miss Witham—Miss Vorke, will you let 
me take you to the consérvatories—it is coole: 
there—or would you prefer to dance?” 

“T am_ @ little tired,” she said, lightly. 
“We will adopt your suggestion. What a 
perfect, hostess Mrs. Antrobus is!” 

He made no reply; he was too engrossed by 
his own thoughts and with looking at her. 
And 20, almost in silence, they entered the 
conservatories, and, havipg secured a comifort- 
able seat, he ventured to sink down beside her. 

“J suppose,” said Valer'e, with calm eyes 
meeting his, “you are wondering what this 
transformation means? Perhaps I owe it to 
you to explain, seeing that I deceived you as to 
my real identity.” 

She waited for him to speak ; and at last he 
said, slowly and. with evident effort— 

‘Tell me just ag much, or as Litle as you 
please ; I do not deserve you should enlighten 
me,” 

“If we only got our deserts we should not be 
much in love with life,” she answered, with 
the pretty smile he so well remembered, “ and 
to-night F oxo ihclined to be gracious... When 
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we, Mrs. Witham aad I, went down to Ingate- clever, and gonerous, too. Did you} the pretty pink she wore co 


dell, papa had gone to Ouba. Did I tell you 
that before? And he specially wished IT shou'd 
see as little as possible of the world before his 
return, partly on account of my health, 
partly we he feared my prospective for- 
tune might be dangerous to me. In a girlish 
freak I persuaded Mrs. Withain that it would 
be nicer to tr ° incognito—I was tired of 
being courted fu. my wealth—and from my 
earliest years she had been my companion, 
almost my mother—in fact, I always have called 
her mamma, never having known my own. 
And now the mystery is explained, I 
wonder if you will forgive my deception. Ii 
was innocent enough, and no one was hurt by 
noth She paused and looked at him—their eyes 
me 


“Miss Yorke,” he said, with unaccustomed 
humility, “it is I who should ask forgiveness. 
T.am airaid to think in what esteem you bold 
me.” . 

She laughed ever so softly, ever so lightly. 

“Do you meun, if you had known my real 
position in society you would have treated me 
as a different heingt™ 

He flushed hotly. 

“I did not mean that, Valerie.” 

“TI ceased to be Valerie when I returned to 
my old life,” she said, still carelessly. “You 
must get accustomed to remembering me as 
an Yorke. And now tell me about your- 
self.” 

“T have Little 1o .tell. 
Thames on fire.’ 

“But you are fuirly successful, I believe,” 
with that careless kindness which was worse 
than all to bear. which seemed-to mean so little, 
coming from the lips that had held his once in 
a close kiss, 

“Miss Yorke,” he agked, surprised at his own 
audacity, and at that faint thrill of pain 
stirring his heart, “do you go to Ingatedel! 
this year?” 

“No; never any more, I hope. The place is 
insufferably dull.” 

“And yet you liked it once; and there are 
some lovely bits of scenery.” 
_ “Notably by the riverside,” she answared, 
meeting his eyes with a hardihood of which she 
had never deemed herse!f capable; “but one 
wear'es of rusticity very quickly. I speak 
feelingly. And now fet us go back, if you 
please ; I have promised the next dance to Mr. 
Stannard, And if you have any wish to re- 
main an acquaintance, you will never speak 
to me of Ingatedell azain. I really have 
pecs to loathe the place, and I want to forget 

ever laid aside my proper pride and dignity. 


I have not set the 


- 


Now I am ready. 

He had no right to appeal against her de- 
e'sion, or beg her to stay, if but a little while, 
with him. So he led her back to Jack 
Stannard, and watched with gloomy yo 
whilst she floated gracefully through the 
mazes of the dance; end he told himself he 
had been a brute to har, and a fool to himself. 

He cared for her more than he had ever done, 
despite the alteration. in her—-perhaps because 
of it, for men always desire and strive for the 
unattainable. 

All her sweet ingenuousnoss, which to him 
bad been so great a charm, was gone; and he 
knew that he, and he alone, had wrought so 
great a change in ber. — 

Full of regret, and a pain, no longer vague, 
but pelts. with each waning moment, he 
went back to his solitary chambers long before 
the ball ended. ; 

Where was the use of ry en. She would 
vouchsafe him no further speech, nor did he 
deserve she should. 

Believing her poor and obscure, uncertain 
of his own heart, he had ruthlessly left ber 
to bear the misery he had wrought for her. 
Knowing her, rich and courted, how dare he 
pesmesn 4 her with protestations of love? 

“J do not see your friend,” said Val, lifting 
her radiant eyes to Stannard’s face; ‘‘ does he 
not care for pleasure that he has left so early?” 
“ He is not exactly @ social fellow ; but he’s 





awfull 
know him very well, Miss Yorke?” 

“ No,” sho answered ; ‘we never understood 
each other.” 

“Thon you do not like him? I am sorry.” 

“I am simply indifferent to him,” she 
anewerod, a slight flush rising to her cheek. 
‘One is not prepared to like every man one 
meets. Will you take me to Mrs. Witham? 
It is growing late, and 1 confess I am dread- 
fully tired.” 

“Miss Yorke,” he pleaded, “grant me one 
favour. Give me a flower that you have 
worn. You'll not refuse so much to one who 
would spend himself in your service?” 

She hesitated a moment, whilst the colour 
came and went in her face, then she eaid : 

“You must not talk nonsense to me any 
more. There, take your flower, and let us say 
‘Goodnight.’ No, I will not choose for you,” 
and she held out her bouquet to him. 

“Do you know how cruel you are at times?” 

“Do you know, Mr. Stannard, how very 
angry you are making me? I almost regret 
my concession.” 

So he was fain to pluck a blossom for him- 
self, and lead her ve to Mrs. Witham. 

He escorted them to their carriage, linger- 
ing to say: 

“When may I hope to see you again? Would 
you be at home to me if I called to-morrow?” 

“Perhaps, If it is worth a trial, I give you 
permission to call,’ she answered, laughing 
coguettishly. “ Good-night, Mr. Stannard.” 

he was very quiet throughout the home- 
ward drive, and, pleading fatigue, went at once 
to her room ; and there, dismissing the weary 
maid, she stripped off her finery, loosened.the 
heavy masses of her hair, and looked with a 
bitter smile at her own reflection in an oppo- 
site pier-glass. 

“When he thought me poor, I made sport 
for his idle hours,” she sid. ‘ He regrets now 
that he was less in earnest. He values me ac- 
coming to my wealth, and I—oh! I am fool 
enough to love him yet. Heaven help me! I 
shall love him till I die!” 

She drew a quick shuddering breath, then 
slowly, slowly sank upon her knees, hiding her 
tortured face “in her hands; and so she re- 
mained a long, long while fighting with her 
pain and her love, 

When at length she rose, she was as white 
as the dainty garments she had flung 90 care- 
leesly by; but her eyes were dark as night 
with the burden of a grief almost too heavy 
for her to bear. 





CHAPTER IIL, 

Ta the days that followed, Noel saw much 
of Valerie Yorke; a sort of fever possessed him 
—he must follow her in her triumphant course, 
although it was cruel as death to see her 
bestow favours on other men, whilst he stood 
aside. He was miserable in her presence, tre 
was doubly wretched and restless when away 
from her ; retribution had come quickly to him, 
and he knew that he deserved his doom. 

He did not now seek to excuse his own con- 
duct; he only wished with all his heart to 
atone for it, and to win back the heart he 
thought he had lost. In August Mrs, Antro- 
bus removed to her pleasant house in Berk- 
ee. and insisted that he should accompany 

er . ‘ 


“ Jack, of course, goes with us,” she said, 
“and Mr. Yorke, Mrs. Witham, and Valerie 
have promised to swell our party. I want you 
to know Valerié well; you are not half such 


‘friends as I hoped you would be, but in the 


country you will have ample time to cultivate 
each other. You will come, Mr. Glynn?” 

He knew how foolish he was to go near temp- 
tation, that his was the desire of the moth for 
the star; but he gave the promise asked, and 
arrived three days later at the Berkshire man- 
sion. 

Val was the first person he saw; she did 
not know he was expected 20 soon, and had 
stayed at home on account of a headache. 
She was looking pale and languid; not even 





vuld impart 
ey flamed ohne 


eolour 0 her cheeks, but th 

as Neel wae announced. 
“T em 80 sorry,” she said, 
Antrobus 


“that Mis. and th, hous! 
should be out. Papa. is somerhere 


rear, but I think he is asleep, 
like to be disturbed. Wi 
room?" 

“I would rather remain here, thank yp: 
unless you consider me intrusiy..” he 

me Not ab ali,” and she moved away to a sexs 
by the window, talking softly the commones 
platitudes ; she would not try to attract hin 

y her wit—she dared not trust herself ¢ be 
— = 5 ng guess she loved 

im etill, y a dreary ho 
together, and cach was theakfal’ whe 
Yorke broke in upon their tétea-tite. 

“Mr. Glynn must really welcome your vis 
as that of an angel,” Val said, laughing. ir 
am such a stupid companion to-day. | Suppor 
I may go now?” and, waiting for no response 
she glided away, whilst her father, a sho. 
slight man, of a mélancholy type, sat down 4, 
entertain Noel. be 

Most scrupulously did Val avoid him 
every possible occasion, until even Mrs. Anim, 
bus remonstrated with her. 

"i My dear, Noel Gl is my ideal of young 
manhood: he is han e, clever, ambitions, 
and, bast of all, honourable. Why do you dy. 
like and scorn him?” - Grot 

“TT never said I disliked him!” Val answend, 
with flaming cheeks, “but I refuse to see that 
I should devote my attention to him. I i 
one of my caprices not to follow the popular * 
idol, and everyone here idolises Mr. G)yan in 
a ridiculous fashion.” , 

That day Mrs. Antrobus had planned a wate 
party, and it chanced that Noel walked by 

fal. She was carrying a sunshade and a book: 
he offered to relieve her of the latter, but se 
declined curtly. 


and he does not 
YOU go to you 


“Why will you never let me do anything for | 


you?” he asked 

She, looking anywhere but at him, a 
swered : 

“T am so fond of my independence! ” 

“But you allow Stannard and others to 
minister to your wants!" 

“That-is different; they are friends of oli 
standing”; and then she turned with a mk 
to Mus. Witham, who was near: “Won't you 
join us? You look so lonely,” she said, “and 
Mr. Glynn and I haven’t a single taste is 
common; it is really too bad Mrs. Antrobus 
should depute him to take care of me!” 

A burning rage possessed Noel ; but he could 
say or do nothing, and walked on beside ber, 


miserably conscious that he had no right to © 


expect any favour or concession from her. 
Down the smooth flowing stream they west, 


Stannard securing some fine lilies which be — 


am 7a in a -basket and presented to Val. Noel, 
ooking at her, saw the spirituelle face pile 
—< quiver, just a moment, no more ; then she 
said—— 


“Thanks ; they are very beautiful! What 
a pty they lack scent!” And she put them 
a little aside. 

“One can't have everything,” Jock 
answered, disappointedly ; “and water lilies 
are my especial favourites; they always bring 
before one’s mental view a summer sky, * 


shining river, a boat gently heaving on the 
little ripples.” 
She looked up at him quickly; then 


bowed her head over her book, but not before 
Noel had seen its expression. Memory 
arried each back to Ingatedell, and he fe 
e¢ was not indifferent to him. Presently 
she lifted her eyes to Jack's vexed face, 
“T shall certainly d’sgust you,” she said, 
with a faint, cold smile; “but I really hey 
no love for rural life, its prettiness and homey 
scenes. I never feel quite in my element 
And then sho so sparkled and shone that . 
listengrs forgot her previous speech, and Jad 
Stannard was in the seventh heaven 0 dele 
uuti am the homeward walk Mrs. Auir? 
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—— t 
sod her ankle, and demanded his help, 
ery Val was left to Noel’s care. 

They had —— silence some time when 

yung man said— om Sh 
the Bo you know you have left your lilies in 
h boat!” 
wel hate ilies * she 

“ vyehemence. 
acceso not always,” he answered, hardly 
knowing what he said, because of the pain and 
regret consuming him. i 3 

Che flashed upon him. Obviously Valerie 
Yorke was not a meek woman. ‘ ; 

“How dare you remind mo of a time it 
should be your shame to recall as it ie mine! 
Will you never remember that Valerie Witham 
and Valerie Yorke are separate and distinct 
individuals?” ‘ 

“T remember it — hour of my life. You 

ive me no chance of forgetfulness, I know I 
Phaved very badly to you then; but a man 
may repent his sin and be forgiven. Won't 
you show me & little mercy, Valerie?” 

“You are bent upon ling the past,” she 
said, “as I am bent upon forgetting it. Why 
cannot you remember your role of casual 
acquaintance, and not presume so far as to 
question my every word and aetion, to ask for 
a friendship you know I can never get Men 
are not generally so tenacious of weman’s 
regard without some ulterior motive!” 

He understood her, and was stricken to the 
heart. He deserved any bitter thing she might 
say; but none the less his heart cried out for 
rf rey. 

“Why should you be so cruel to me, so kind 
io others, Valerie?” 

She confropted him with pale face and deep, 
inserutable eyes 

“We are not kindred sp:rits,” she said, with 
alaugh. “Tt is nonsense to think we ever could 
agree on any given subject!” And then she 
went into the house, and he did not see her 
again until the dinner-be}l rang. 

She was first in the drawing-room, and he 
presently entered. She rose quickly as if to 
go away, but he refused to allow this. 

“Valerie,” he said, in a low voice, harsh 
with emotion, “I will be heard. I must speak 
to-night or go mad. There is no time now, 
the others are coming downstairs. Will you 
meet me after d'nner in the Ladies’ Walk ?” 
fe You have no right, sir, to ask an assigna- 
tion!” 

' “Be merciful! I will not go without an 
interview |” 

“You are taking @ high hand; and I am 
sure nothing but di ort can result from 
the meeting you ask; but I agree,” and then 
she turned from him with a self-disda‘nful 
gesture, and spoke no more to him throughout 
the dainty repast prepared for them. 

She was a trifle pale, but beyond this she 
showed no sign of emotion, and she looked 
wiusually pretty in her pale blue gqwn with 
the scarlet blossoms at and waist. 

Tt was not hard toe from the drawing- 
room, and, not staying for hat or wrap, she 
went to the Ladies’ Walk, where Noel was 
waiting her. 

“You have come at last,” he said, as his 
tyes rested.on the pale small face and prett 
head, we me fetch you a cloak, you will 

cold.’ 


She smiled a trifle bitterly. 
You forget how warm the nights are; and 
am by no means @ plant. Tell 
os what you have to say, and let me go at 


He turned to her suddenly, his face as white 
as her own. 

Valerie,” he said, hoarsely, “I love you!” 

Her arms dropped to her side with a tragic 


gesture, Her d : 
she mudemebe — met his fully, and then 


‘ T kte a Mr. Glynn?” 
ow what you are thinking, and, alas! 
1 cannot blame i You believe 1 have dis- 
covered my love only gince I discovered your 
wealth. Ii is my own favlt that you doubt 
I but b “7 Valerie, I ot 0 
‘ee truth, k into my eyes and read it 


retorted, with un- 





“Once,” she said, with a heavy sigh, “I did 
that, and I thought I saw your soul shining 
there. I thought that I read love in your face, 
and I found myself deceived. Wth that 
‘summer flirtation’ our friendship ended. 
You would not even grant me the consolation 
an occasional letter would bring. You bade 
me remember our relative positions——” 

“I was @ conceited fool! Forgive me, 
Valerie!” 

She went on, pitilessly. 

“Every word you spoke then remains wth 
me now. I think of what had gone before. I 
think of every cruel speech you made, until I 
am consumed with shame, until I so loathe 
myself that I wish I could die! You spoke of 
‘our clandestine meetings’; you said ‘you 
thought I understood the footing upon which 
we stood.” Oh! how could you be so cruel? 
bind were a man of the world, I an ignorant 
gir ”» 

“Forgive me, dear,” be pleaded, “for my 
love’s sake!” 

“Your love’s sake!” she said, under her 
breath. “Oh, do not try again to deceive me! 
You taught me. a bitter lesson. Never in my 
life can I forget it. I wish I could! I wish I 
could! I used not to be so hard and unbeliey 
ing; but it is Valerie Yorke you love, not 
Valerie Witham!” 

“ As heaven is above us, no!’ 

“Tf,” she said, slowly and wearily, “if you 
could g:ve me back my old innocent, ignorant 
heart, I might believe you, I might listen to 
you; but that you cannet do, and so to-night 
and for all time we will say good-bye!” 

“No! Valerie, you love me! I know you 
do.. You cannot honestly deny that!” 

“TI do not,” she answered, with a flash of 
passion, “it would be vain, and I have some 
regard for truth. I wish, oh, with all my 
heart I wish I could kill my most unhappy 
love. I wish I could forget you as easily as 
you. forgot me. Oh, why wopld you speak 
again of this? Why did you not leave me 
some chance of forgetfulness?” 

“I love you too well, Valerie. Can't you 
credit me with a little truth and honesty? 
Won't you try me—ti don’t care how hard the 
test may be, 4 swear I will not fail. Oh, my 
sweet, im the old days 1 listened only to 
the worldly reasonings of my mind, I would 
not heed my heart. I could not guess how I 
should hunger again for you. Keep your 
wealth, I ask none of it; but, for the love of 
heaven, give me yourself! ” 

She was shaken by h‘s words; all her soul 
— towards him. Half instinctively, she 

ifted her arms as though to embrace him; 
but they fell again. 

“No,” she said, “we should be wretched ; 
for I never could trust you. You failed me 
once; I will not put it in your, power to fail 
me again!” 

“ Forgiveness of all sins is poss ble to love! 
he ple . ; 

“Tt may be so,” she answered, wearily, “I 
cannot teil. Oh! if I dared trust you again, I 
should be most blest. If by some lucky 
chance ¥ should lose all that I possess, I should 
know then that you loved me for myself, 
Under no other circumstances would I give 
myself to you. Doubt would make our mar- 
riage a wretched thing. And, so, Noel, it 
must be good-bye!” 

“ You shall not leave me #o. Soon or late I 
will win you, my darling! my darling! Soon 


’ 


” 


or late you s acknowledge that in this 
thing ‘at least I was true. I do not yield up 
my im to you!” 


You bave no claim. Oh, Noel, I have 
borne so much; you have made me suffer so 
long. Let me go now. The pain is almost 
more than I can. bear!” ; 

“Then why wil! you endure it? Love! relent, 
forgive!” 

“I do forgive you,” she said, gently; “ but 
I cannet trust you, and therefore we must 
part. Think as kindly of me as you can; and 
—and when you are happily married, perhaps 
once more we may be iriends. Until such a 
time, I hope we may never meet again!” 





He snatched her hands to his breast. 
head drooped low. 

“Tell me!” he cried, “if, still loving me, 
you will marry some other—-Jack Stannard; 
perhaps? You show him favour!” 

“I don’t know. I hardly understand my: 
self. Perhaps I may yet find shelter in some 
good man’s love; but not yet, oh! not yet, 
whilst my heart cries out for you. Noe 
Noel! I wish we had never met- I wish I had 
died before you taught me this bitter lesson!” 

He had her fast im his arms, then; he had 
never loved her so dearly o8 now, when he felt 
she was slipping from him, out of his life for 
ever. He kissed her iips; she did not return 
his caress; perhaps she dared not. He called 
her by every endearing name; she only lay 
mute in hie embrace. And so at last be 
realised that all his hopes were vain—that she 
was deaf to his eutreaties, unmoved by his 
caresses. He released her then. 

She was white as the jasmine blossoms above 
her. Ajl her strength had deserted her, and 
her heart was like lead in her breast. 

“Good-bye, Valerie,” he said; “it maybe 
you have decided wisely, I cannot tell; I 
only know I deserve my fate. I only hoped 
you would be merciful. Heaven bless you, 
dear, and teach you forgetfulness of the past, 
and me!” 


Her 


A sob rose from her heart to her lips; with 
iron will she kept it back. 
“ Good-bye!” she answered. “I never shall 


forget! and oh, I pray you to believe that my 
thoughts of you will not be bitter ones, that 
never, never, shall I cease to pray for and 
love you. I _ eannot trust you, and so we 
must part; for love without esteem is a curs 
and not a blessing! 

“You have decided. 
me once before I go?” 
_ A shuddering cry broke from her. In the 
old days he Riad pleaded, “Just one kiss, 
dear,’ and she had given it in hope and joy. 
Now she lifted her mouth to his, and, in token 
of everlasting farewell, kissed him once ; then 
slippimg from his embrace, she went quickly 
towards the house, and up to her own room. 

Her maid met her. ith a little wailing 
ery, she put ont her hands blindly. 

“T am ill, Clara. Help me. I—I—oh, 
heaven!” and then she fell in a huddled heap 
upon the floor, her face hidden in her out- 
stretched arms, and all her pretty finery 
tumbled, the scarlet petals of the flowers she 
wore scattering all round about her. : 

Tt was late when she woke next morning, 
after a night of troubled sleep, and Mrs. 
Witham was beside her. 

My dear,” she said, solicitously, “are you 
better indeed? You gave we a sad scare last 
evening.” : ¥ 

“T am better,” Val said, wearily. “I shall 
be all right presently. I am going to get up. 

“ Rest a little longer. Clara sball bring up 
your breakfast. By-the-way, dear, I am sorry. 
you were not down to say good-bye to Mr. 


Valerie, will you kiss 


Glynn. He left quite unexpectedly this 
anning Business, I suppose, called him 
away.” 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
A fortnight later the Yorkes left Berkshire, 
eparatory to a trip round the Shetlands and 
Sreneyn Quite a snug y they were to 
make, for Mr. Longe + was commodious. 
Mrs. Antrobus and Jack rece were ve 
vited ; a couple of young military officers, a 
two sheosenih pitts with Mre. Witham to play 
ropriety, of course. 
Ot late her friends had thought Valerie look- 
ing pale and ill, and the, anxious father hadi 
Janned this excursion simply and solely on 


t behalf. His whole affection was centred 
upon ber, and he out money like water 
for anything which might give her pleasure. 


She moved and spoke uidly, and her 
smiles were infrequent. i 
“The season has tried you too severely, 
said Mr. Yorke, with a worried glance at her, 
“and we were not so quiet as we might have 
been when in Berkshire. My dear, you really 
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must husband your #trength. Jt would he 
awful to lose you.” 


She smiled as ehe gently put one arm about 
his neck, 

“Dear father, you ane trowbled about me 
without cause. I am really not ill; and 
when once we have started on our cruise, I 
shall recover my roses.” ¥ 

“I hope so, dear. By-the-way, I've beon 
wondering if young Glynn would care to join 
our party.” 

“TIT am quite sure he would not,” quickly ; 
“he is too busy.” 

“Don't you like him, Val? Do you know, 
I used to wich you might when 1 saw how 
devoted he was to you. J don’t think my 
little girl would refuse an honest man’s love 
—— he chanced to be poor—money is not 
au. 

Her head drooped low. 

“It is not that, father. I had not meant 
to tell you, but pavhaps it is my duty, . Mr. 
Glynn asked me to marry him, and I refused. 
I could not think of him as he wished. 
You're not angry?” 

* No, only most sorry; but you know, Val, 
I wish you in all things to consult your own 
happiness. You er wo yet, and can afford 
to wait; only berore { die I should like to see 
you safe in some good man's care.” 

“Don’t talk of dying, father; you are a 
young man still, and I hope we shall spend 
many happy years together.” With that she 
kissed him tenderly, and went away. But her 
heart cried out within her, “Nod | had you 
but been true, what happiness might have 
been ours! But mow it never san be. Oh, 
my love! oh, my love! what is my life with- 
out you? Shall I ever be glad again, or has 
heaven doomed me in my youth toa life of 
coascless pain?” 

Jack Stannard was delighted to make one 
of the little party. He thought he saw a 
pe opportunity of winning Valerie's heart ; 
¢ would have her se much to himself through- 
out the pleasant cruise, for the young officers 
were devoted to the sisters, and there was no 
one else to monopolise Miss Yorke. 

Everything wes coleur de rose to the young 
fellow when np S started, but he soon dis 
covered Valerie did nof. intend to give him too 
much of her time and attention. 

She was yet smarting with the remem- 
brance of that interview with Noel, and all 
her coquetries were for the time laid aside. 

She was kind and friendly to her ardent 
suitor, but he was quite experienced enough 
to know she loved bum as little as any casual 
“He did not, ti despair, believing h 

e not, however, ir, believi er 
to be heart-whole, and -he fully intended to 
make the best of his opportunity; only 
Valerie gave him no chance. 

She was constantly by her father’s side, «In 
after days she was glad and thankful to re- 
member how lovingly she had ‘ministered to 
him, how inseparable they had been. 

The free life, the keen sea air, brought back 
light to her eyes, and colour to her cheeks: 
Ske could not be wholly sorrowful or de- 
pressed. amongst this new and wonderful 
scenery; and then her companions were so 
kindly, so anxious to please, that, she could 
only. respond to their efforts. 

At Lerwick Jack a letter from Noel, 
and, chancing upon Valerie alone, imparted 
its contents to her. 

“My only exeuse for boring you, Miss 
Yorke, is that Glynn and I have always beea 
friends, and I want te make ike and 
respect him. T am glad to say he has mow a 
case in hamd, which, if he wins, it will make 
him famous. It’s a murder case.” 

“T really would rather hear nothing about 
it, Mr. Stannard,” nc A Valerie, with a, little 
impatient gesture. ‘ is nob in my nature 
to ‘sup on horrors” I never read any news- 
paper tragedy on principle; if I did, my rest 
would be disturbed for nights. But I am glad 
to know your friend has. a chance of distine- 
tion.” 

He looked at her half wistfully. 





“I wished you liked him better. Why do | 
you so persistently set your face against 
aun 


“ You ask ridiculous questions,” ¢he said, 
petulantly; “and really I am not prepared to 
accept all your friends as mine!” 

“T don't ask or expect so much ; ‘but if you 
only know how many good turns Glynn tos 
done me——” 

“That would make no difference in my 
regard. Why should it?” she questioned, 
coldly ; and then she moved away, and not for 
several days had he any other chance of speech 
with her. 

But on a clear moonkght night his second 
chance came. 

“Miss Yorke,” he said, rebukefully, “why 
do you so rigidly avoid me?” " 

The hazel eyes met his calmly. 

“T hope I have not been lacking in cour- 
tesy,” she said. ‘‘I trusted that I had treated 
all my father’s guests impartially.” 

“Why will you wilfully misunderstand me? 
And you must know I do not wish to stand on 
the same footing as the others. Won't you 
give me more of your society? I'll try my best 
not to bore you. I'll leave you in peace. when- 
ever you say ‘Go.’ 

Her slight disdainful gesture stayed the flow 
of his words. She was too miserable herself 
to be merciful, and his humility made ber 


an rs 

® Ror pity’s sake, Mr.” Stannard, do not 
adopt the role of tame cat. I hate meek 
men!” 

He was roused to wrath at last, for she had 
tried him oftén. 

“LT guppose you prefer the a of the 
woman-beater,” he said, swiftly. “1 cannot 
say I commend your taste; but, at least, it is 
unique,” and he was striding away when she 
laughed softly. 

“You may come back,” she said, archly. “TI 
am mistaken, you are not by any means 
meek,” 

He was at her side in & moment. 

-“ Why do you torture me so?” he asked, 
reproachfully, “Why are you so often 
cruel?” 


*Am I cruel?” she asked, looking up at 
him with wistful eyes. “I used not to be. 
At' school they laughed at me for my tender- 
heartedness; but one changes as one grows 
old. Sometimes I scarcely understand that I 
am I. Oh! if ever I have hurt you by my 
pride and arrogance, I am sorry. Mr, Stan- 
natd, you must not mind me. I am only a 
wilfal spoiled girl, whose words are little 
worth!” 

Tu her softened mood she was so irresistible, 
so sweet, he longed to tell her all that was in 
his heart; only he had some measure of pru-’ 
dence, and did not intend losing her by a 
premature’ declaration. So as he took the 
little fingers offered so kindly, he said— 

“Let us make a bargain together, Miss 
Yorke; you on your part undertaking aot to 
avoid me as if I had the plague; I promising 
to leave you as soon as symptoms ef horedem 
appear in your face and manner... That is 
fair?” 

“Quite, and I agree.” 

. Then others joined them, and first one and 
then another begged Valerie to sing.. Neyer 
so long as he lived would Jack Stannard for- 
get that night. ~ 

The moonlight jay in level beams across the 
trackless water, making a silvery pathway. 
The «waves made gentle music around and 
about the boat; but the sweetest music of all 
was Valerie’s voice. 

It was not: powerful, it was not even highly 
trained, but it was tender and flexible, and 
full of pathos. 

She sang only old-world ballads, sitting with 
her hands loosely folded before her, and the 
moonlight full upon her downbent face. 

They sat in silence whilst the singer gave 
them “The Banks of Allan Water,” “The 


4 








Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” an@ a sceret 


of such sinyple ditties ; aud when she 
one of them ange 
“Just another song; and let it be ‘Our 
hands have met.’ You are not too tir p 
Yorke?” w, Mas 
“No, I am not tired,” she answered and 
broke into the pathetic words and muse » 
well known now; and when she came to the 
clomng lines— 
Friends we still might seem to be, 
If I my wrong could e’er forget; 
Our hands have joined but noi our hearts 
I would our bands had never met, 
her yoice tremulous, and hers were not 
the only upon which glittered bright 
tears. , 


She rose as the ended, laughed a Litt! 
uncertainly, then pos de ‘ or 

“Tam wae but music always affects 
me powe -_ L ought not to have given yoy 
anything so, sad. at shall I do to atone?” 

“Do nothing,” said one young fellow, 
ey “I don’t want to lose the flavour of 
that song” ; end then they al) laughed little 
agin peat yy «ihe Poe 
emotion, - separa t! ight with 
cordial words. ia 

The next, day they came to Kirkwall; when 
they landed 


my like this,” said Velerie, as she walked 
beside Jack, “‘and what a heavenly day it is, 
Oh! with a sudden ory of alarm, “ what is 
the matter with father?” as Mr. Yorke, who 
was going before, stumbled and fell. 

“Den't be alarmed,” Jack said, reaseur- 
ingly, “he has only tripped over a stone,” 
But seving Mr. Yorke did not rise, he ra 
towards him ; only Valerie was fleeter on foot 
than he, and reached her father first. Mrs, 
Witham, white and trembling, was bending 
over him, and a thin red stream was flowing 
from his head. i 

“He is stunned!” Valerie said, looking up 
at Jack. ‘You must get help!” She was 
very pale; but she did not lose her presence 
of mind, and, lifting her father’s head, she 
strove to staunch the bleeding. 

One of the party ran to the nearest house, 
another in quést of a doctor; but long before 
he arrived; Mr. Yorke had been conveyed to 
the house, and laid upon a bed. 

“ Concussion of the brain,” said the medical 
man. “He must not be moved. Who vil 
nurse him?” 

“I.” said Valerie, “he is my father, and 
Mrs. Witham will help!” : ; 

He gave one quick keen glance into the pale 
face, and: seemed satisfied. 

“You must remember to be very quiet. Hs 
may not knew you for aes but it is essential 
your nerves should be well under control! 

“You may trust me,” she answered, gently. 
“T know so well what is at stake. Now giv 
me my instructions, please ” : 

There was something so resolute about the 
young face, 60 courageous in the mere pose of 
the lithe gmail form, that he had no fear of 
her failing, and proceeded to give her all 

ions. 

“T am afraid,” he said, in conclusion, “you 
must remain here some weeks, even if the cass 
P most rare I cannot sane- 
tion your father's removal for a long while ye. 
Is there anything I can do for you, Miss 
a4 9” 


“Nothing, thank you; ‘but I am grateftl 
for your thdiees.” ea ‘then when he hed 
been gone some time, che went down to Jock 

ute . Stannard,” * -ghe | said, wots - 

- very 0 our pleasure 
alg a Ae ak ei 
father is likely to bea prisoner for wees 
and, of course, I cannot expect or wish 7 
our party should stay on here for ovr sake. 
am sure it. would grieve father to know . 
he had spoiled all the pleasure, 1 want J? 


. to beg them pa 
to tell the others so much, to beg oe oe 


Paused, 


£ © have no time to spare 
dog Tt hope you will ye the yacht 
wee nase at BE Se eorpriv; thew 
he said, bluntly— 
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2 | om to leave you in | avust die, amd only the most uuremitting care | little Val you loved aad were so proud of. 
Py of your cookie, i may as well in-| preserved his life. Valerie, the very ghost of | Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! not thes.” 
form you at once, you are mistaken, “ My | ber own self, watched over him as a mother! He frowned ai her. and with restless fingers 
: place t beside you, Valerie!” watches @ sick child, and his first conscious | mice more set her asidc . 
“No,” she said, with a sudden flash of | words were addressed to her; hers wae the “7 do not know you. Ge away! zo away” 
qolour, and @ rather angry light in her eyes. | face upon which hie weary.gyes opened. | 1 seemed to her then her heart would 
“You will go with the athera, I need no other}. Can, notit'ag be done to rouse him?” | ireak, He had loved her eo foudly, he had 
support than Mrs. Witham, and I have no| asked the doctor. If only he could shake | thought nothing too costly for his darling— 


‘lai oul” 
au a fault?” he demanded ; “ don’t 
ou know that for months I have been trying 
{ wip a right to be near you in weal or wee, 
to share not your joys only, but your gricfs? 
Valerie, won't you let, me stay on and try to 
win your affection / ha ‘ 
She looked at him with inexpressible sad- 
in her’ eyes. 
my wish you had not spoken, and yet, per- 
haps, it is Vent, because now I may show you 
how vain are any hopes you have been enter- 
taining. Mr. Stannard, 1 like you very much ; 
put I shall never do more, and I will wrong 
no man by giving him my hand without my 
heart. 1 Seat know why you love me,” 
almost piteously, “I don’t "think I have evef 
been very kind to you, and I am not pretty or 
” 


“You are, Valerie!” he broke in, “I want 
nothing more. Ah! listen.to me, do not send 
me away hopeless, only try me. I have loved 
you 90 ong} : 

“Hush,” she said, amd her face looked 
drawn and wan, “you must not speak to me 
of love again. long while ago, years it 
seems to me, a8 measured by my pain and 
shame, I loved someone who seemed to hold 
me dear. We spent five happy weeks in daily 
communion, and then he went away, telling 
me ab the very last that ours had been only 
an idle flirtation. Hearts don’t easily. break, 
er mine would have. broken then. I don’t 
know what I said and did then; but I hugged 
my secret close, and to you only have I con® 
fessed my folly and my amisery. Don’t you 
see how i ible it is I should ever Jove 
again? Oh, forgive me that I hurt you, and 
forget me!” 

The young fellow took her hands in his, 
He was very white and trembled exceedingly. 

“And for a scoundre]’s sake you renounce 
all hope of joy, and refuse to hear an honest 
wi 


“You must not be harsh with thim,” «he 
answered; “he did not mean to hurt me, and 
sometimes I ‘thimk he was the vittim of an 
untoward fate. Now let me go, I have been 
too long away from my father’s room!” 

“A moment yet, Valerie; won't you give 
me any hope? Won't you try to fonget this 


fellow, and let me make you : les 
“It'T tried until the da a my death,” 
the answered, solemnly, “I should not suc- 


teed. ‘Love is love for evermore,’ and I am 
not given to change. Forgive me, and forget 
on’ 


“You have no need to ask forgiveness, and 
! uever can forget you! Valerie, will you 
kiss me good-bye?” 

She shrank back, remembering the kiss shé 
had given Noel. 

“ You asked too mich,” she said, under her 
breath, “I—~I cannot do it—but, oh! may 
heaven bless you and make you happy!” 
She held out her hand to him’ then.. There 
were tears in her beautiful 
and kissed the soft emall fingers, 
more than he had ever done; he 
on words of love and farewell, amd so he 

er. ‘ 


The next 7 the Sea Maiden left: Kirkwall, 
and Mrs, Witham and Valerie remained 
behind to minister to the sick man’s wants ; 


one of them to watch with anguish e 
7 of pain he suffered, and to pray ta her 
me heart that heaven would be merciful to 
. and to him. So the “iad um of way- 
om days was told.” +* ‘ 


CHAPTER ‘V. 
Day followed day, one heavy week succeeded 
another before Mr. Yorke was able to leave 





off this 


ion, I believe he would rapidly | 


te there anything to trouble him!” 


recover. 

“Nothing! nothing!” angwered Valerie ; | 
but every day her Sard grew more heavy | 
within her, for, mentally, Mr. Yorke grew | 


worke insteed of better. It was not until | 
October they were, able to move him, and | 
then they returned to the old houre at Canter- | 
bury—but’ not the old life. Valerie’s voice | 
never new rang gaily through the rooms; she 
— and moved quietly, and in her eyes | 
there was a look akin to fear. 

On all porsible occasions she was with her | 
father, for the melancholy induced by ‘his ill- | 
ness Wes assuming a crue! form, but, as yet, | 
ne one dared hint to the loving daughter that 
his brain was gradually softening, and shortly 
he must be as a little child in her care. He 
spoke sometimes of her mother, in a mild 
voice, and sometimes the tears would course 
down his poor furrowed. cheeks at the thought 
of their brief married life—so bappy! so 
happy! and, alas! so long gone by! But this 
was not eften—generally he spoke of the past 
with a resignation touching to see. And so 
the winter wore away, and spring once more 
made lovely tle whole earth. It was then he 
grew so helpless and so obviously a mental 
wreck, that Valerie with tears sought out 
their old doctor. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, pitifully, 
“thera is no hope of his recovery. He is not. 
dan us, 1 thik he never will be; but it 
would bo well if you provided some efficient 


keeper. 
Her lips quivered. 
“FE cannot yield my office to any.” 


“But cannot always keep watch, Miss 
Yorke ; he needs you most im the day—let me 
send you help.” 


“Tf it must be,” she hesitated—then, “ you 
know best, doctor! Oh, my father! oh, my 
beloved father!” but when he sought to com- 
fort her, she turned aside, and in a moment 
had recovered her composure. 

“Do not speak kindly to me,” she said. “TI 
could not bear it now. I must harden my 
heart, or I shall break down and hurt him!” 

The doetor went his way full of sorrow for 
the solitary young thing whose wealth had 
so signally failed to bring her happiness; and 
Valerie slowly climbed to her father’s room. 
He looked wp quickly as she entered, and a 
feeble smile played about his mouth, lit up 
the faded half-vacant eyes. 

“It is you, Edith,” he said. Edith had 
been his wife’s name. “How long you. have 
been away, and oh, hew I have missed you! ” 

His wnhappy daughter went to his side. 

It is I; father, your own Valerie; do you 
not know me? Ob, my dear! oh, my dear! 
call me again by my name—only let me feel 
ou know m ask no more?” end then she 

urst into heavy sobs. 

He looked at her a moment, frowningly. 

“Edith hed always a smile for me,” he 
said, “she did not weary me with tears”; 
and he thrust the slim young figure aside. 

She fell on her knees before him, “ Father!” 
and in’ that one word she caught wp and 
uttered an infinity of woe—“ Father, look at 
me again. I am your child—little Val.” 

“I want my wife,” he muttered. “TI want 
my wife.” ? 

‘The girl fell back from him, sobbing wildly, 
whilst over and over again he muttered his 
ce int, a id not seem so much as to 
ace @rooping childish form. 

But Valerie was never weak lon 
she rose, and with her arma about 


, half said— 
“ Dear, to remember. You cannot 


. Present] 
: his see 





* bed; many a time they thonght that he 





and now he loathed her! 

She fled from the rocm, and out there in 
the long, dark corridor che flung her arms 
above her head, and whilst all her face was 
distorted and made awful by an anguish, she 
cried aloud- 

“Ob, heaven b Ip me 
mild to this!” 

On the morrow a keeper came—by mame 
Kelpin—and Mrs. Witham hoped that some 
rest might be won by her darling. But light 
and day the accumulated sorrows of her life 
weighed upon her, her waking moments were 
full of anxiety, her sleep heunted by evil 
dreams, until she came to be but the mere 
shadow of herself. 

It was towards the close of May that Jack 
Stannerd wrote to her; of Noel she had heard 
nothing He. was quite wawar f the 
terrible calamity which bad befallen her 
father, and so his letter ran thus— 

“My Dear VALEntz- 

* Despite your prohibition you see I am 
writing you, and I cannot help myself. Long 
ago, at. Kirkwall, you gaye me my answer to 
a certain prayer, and bade me_ hope for 
nothing. Only a man who has grown despe- 
rate will risk his all on one throw. Sweet 
heart, cannot you think kindly of me? Won't 
you try to love me? There is no one who 
néeds you so badly as I; wo one who would 
cherish you so fondly. I am not so stupid as 
to forget the ties which bind ‘you to your 
father; but he can never have half the need 
of you that I fave. If you can write me some 
message of hope, address me at the Claudian. 


Sure ly 


leath is 


e oT 


If you steel your heart against me, write 
nothing. I shall wait until Wednesday for a 
reply. If I do not receive ons, I shall leave 


here with a party of friends for Africa. Be 
merciful ; but, however ha decidie, remember 
L am always your loya 

“Jacon STANNARD.” 

Valerie did not reply. 

In her sorrow and desolation she louged for 
some word from Noel, but not for worlds 
would she have recalled herself to his 
memory. Perhaps now he had forgotten her, 
and oh! it could not be true that lie had ever 
loved her. How happy she would have been 
could she only believe that he honestly held 
her dear. 

She called in great physicians to her, father. 
“No hope,” they anid and their words went 
to her heart like cruel knives. But ome ad- 
vised that Mr. Yorke should ‘be conveyed to 
some remote Devonshire village. 

“Physically, it may help him,” he said, 
“but not mentally. Still, the change would 
be good for you both.” 

er father caught at the word “Devon- 
shire,” and a gleam of mémory came to him. 
His young wife had died and been buried 
there; sojhe murmured over and over again— 

“We will go to Littlevale. It was there I 
said good-bye to Edith. Ah! yes, we will go 
to Littlevale,” and thither they turned their 
faces, 

They secured comfortable } 
a day or two Mr. Yorke seeme 
happier, so that the y 
dau, 


ings, and for 
brighter and 
heart of his 
hter had new joy, new hope. 
¢ liked best to wander to the primitive 
cemetery where she lay: Soon he began to 
fiaunt the spot, and whatever he forgot in his 
uthappv condition, he noyer forgot Edith or 
failed to recognise her grass-grown grave. — 
Kelpin, his keeper, sometimes accompanied 
him, but more often his daughter was his 
companions and how cruelly it hurt her to 
find he regarded her with coldness and sus- 
picion, none can tell: Kelpin had a little 





5 : ot quite 
have forgotten me, your own little girl—the 


ante-room just outside the millionaire’s bed- 
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chamber, and Valerie had made it very plea- 
sant for him. 

“Be faithful in discharge of your duty,” 
she said, “and you will not find me un- 
genérous.” 

Kelpin was a rather conscientious person, 
and honestly did his duty, not thinking of 
reward, until the unlucky night ‘he was in- 
vited to a party at a neighbouring house. 

Valerie, always kind and cousiderate to in- 
feriors, granted permission for him to at- 
tend at once, and herself ministered to her 


uiet and cheerful, 
iss him he put a 


* father’s needs. 


He seemed unusually 
and as she bent once to 
fond hand about her. 

“My dear, my dear!” he said. 

Her heart leapt within her, and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

“Father, you know me?” 

“Yes, you are Val—littie Val. Heaven 
bloss yo, dear! Heaven bless you!” and¢ 
then he jell asleep and she sat watching by 
him with thankful heart. For surely he was 
bettcer—had he not recognised her? 

It was nearly midnight when Kelpin re- 
turned. To Val's inexperienced eyes man 
was perfectly sober. He walked with his 
usual dignity, and the glassy stare of his eyes 
esca: er, 

“T will go to my room now,” she said in a 
whisper, fearful lest she should disturb her 
father. “Mr. Yorke is undoubtedly better; 
but you will be careful in your watch, and oall 
me if there is the slightest change.” 

She had been asleep but a little while, when 
a strange and fearful dream came to her. 
She thought she steod by the edge of a deep 
ravine, and, looking down, she saw the inert 
figure of a man. In shuddering horror she 
looked again, but his face she could not see, 
and then, in an agony of fear, she desbended 
the loathsome depths; by sheer force, turned 
that dead face towards her, and lo! it was 
her father’s. 

She shrieked aloud; she woke and rose 
hurriedly from her bed, and thrusting ber feet 
into slippers, hastily rohing herself in a daint 
dressing-gown, she ran to Kelpin’s room. He 
was asleep in a chair. She shook him 
fiercely. 

“My father,” she gasped, “where is he? 
The door is o . Oh! great heaven! his 
cone is empty. Wake! wake! help me to find 

im. 

The piercing notes of her voice reached 
Mrs. Witham, and she came hurrying to the 


vob. 

* Valerie! child!” sche cried, “oh, what 
has happened?’ and she turned for explana- 
tion to the stolid half-drunken keeper; only 
Vai was quicker to reply than he. 

“My father has gone,” she said, recoverin 
her self-composure; “we must find him! 
TLere is only one place which would tempt 
him to wander, and that is the cemetery. 
We shall find him by my mother’s grave. 
Come with me.” 

Kelpin, thalf sobered by this disaster, 
bright a lantern, and they went out to- 
gether, having first roused the household. 

It was a long walk to the village church- 
yard—a mile or more—and, although it was 
May, the nights were very cold, so that Val, 
in her flimsy-dressing-gown and unstockinged 
feet, was chilled to the bone; but she did not 
think of these things now. Al! personal dis- 
comfort was forgotten in her dread lest her 
father had harmed himeelf. 

Straight to the burial-ground she went, and 
on to her mother’s grave. Whet was that 
lying so awfully - still across 
mound? 

She caught her breath with a sobbing 
sound, and those nearest her thought that 
she would fall; bab gathering all her strength 
with one mighty effort, she reached the grave, 
and stooping, lifted ‘her father’s head upon 
her knee. Something warm flowed over ee 
hands. She shrieked— 

“The light, one of you, quick!” 


the nanrew 





Kelpin, with a sick feeling, turned the’ 
lantern full upon the prostrate form. 

“ Heavens!” he said, in horrer, “. he has 
cut his throat!” 

“A doctor!” Valerie gasped, “‘a doctor! 
He is not dead!” 

And then the landlord touched her gently, 
pitifully. 

“Come away, my dear young lady ; you can 
do no good.’” 

She grasped his meaning, and her hands 
relaxed their hold. To and fro she swayed a 
moment, and then she fell unconscious beside 
that dear dead. 

She knew ay of the homeward journey 
being wrapped in blessed imsensibility. And, 
notwithstanding her horror and the confusion 
of the time, Mrs. Witham was ocaroful to 
destroy the blood-stained dressing-gown. 

“When she recovers, let nothing around 
her remind her of this awful calamity,”’ she 
said. There were tears in her eyes, aud, her 
lips quivered as she turned to the remorseful 
Kelpin. “I am quite sure no one deplores 

our neglect more than —_ yourself, and so 

will say nothing to add to your grief. But 
as S00OR as ible I wish you to leave. Miss 
Yorke will not like to see you again. What is 
due to you in the way of aging 

He told her, and settling his claim, she 
said 


~ You must wait for the inquest; after that 
ci nsider yourself free.” : ) 

Throughout the next day Valerie lay in a 
state of unconsciousness, and so was spared 
much that would have been cruel to bear. 

It was not until “with slow, mock-solemn 
tread” the undertakers’ assistants brought 
up the coffin, that she came out of her trance 
to find Mrs, Witham seated beside her. 

Clutching at her with tremulous hands, she 
questioned ,— 

“What is that sound?” and when her 
friend had told her, said, under her breatn, 
“They will not. refuse him Christian burial? 
That would kill. me.” 4 

“My dear, no; he will lie with your mother. 
All necessary arrangements are complete.” 

Valerie lay silent then, her face turned to 
the wall; but later, when Mrs. Witham had 
left her, she rose from her bed and went to 
that silent. room. 

There was nothing terrible about her dar- 
ling now ; all signs of his tragic end had been 
removed or concealed. She turned back the 
sheet, and kissed the clay-cold lips, which 
never in her young life had given her a harsh 
word, and then she fell to weeping as though 
her heart must break. 

Ill as she was, she refused to absent herself 
from the funeral. 

“Let me be with him to the last,” she said, 
and who could deny her prayer? And when 
all was over, she pleaded with Mrs. Witham. 


“Let us go away—to Ingatedell,” for now’ 


her heart went yearningly towards the place 
where Noel and she had first met; she saw 
again the slow, winding river with the rushes, 
its waxen lilies with their great flat leaves. 
Being anxious in all things to please her, 
Mrs. Witham raised no objection. 

How the rumours came about no one knew, 
but the papers were full of Mr. Yorke’s 
suicide, which, so ran the rumour, was on 
account ofthe loss of his fortune; and the 
ex-heiress had gone into retirement. 

“Let it pass.” said Valerie, with a faint 
smile, “the truth will soon be known; it does 
not suit me at present to deny it. And her 
faithful companion regarded her with wonder, 
op agente it was in her heart to prove 

oel. 





CHAPTER VI. 
They went to Ingatedell, securing the cot- 
tage they had before rented; and Valerie 
waited with « patiewce borne, perhaps, of 


despair, for the lover who was so long in com- | 


ing. May had passed, June came—-not the 
month of roses it is supposed to be, but cold, 
wet, depressing, with hardly any blossoms in 
the hedgerows or by the streams. Mrs. 





Witham heartil iy of Ina 
i was ly ‘weary of ‘ 
sgt but oo too unmel to ae 
of her own feeings, and Vaterie 

to take a melancholy easure Bera 
dering in the old ways—a pleasure for 
which the gentle lady could not accoun; 
knowing nothing of what had gone befor. 
With the close of June Te Came no im. 
provement in the weather, rather it grey 
worse, and folks who understand such things 
spoke dolefully of ruined crops, disease, ap; 
famine, and prayed, as the clergy forgot ty 
do, for fine weather. 

Valerie heard much of these topics; they 
drew her thoughts from herself, and it pleased 
her to make herself acquainted with the poor 
around, and the needs of their lives. The 
slender black-robed figure was soon familiar 
in every cottage, and a welcome sight; for 
Valerie did not affect the airs of a fine lady, 
or the insolence of the average district visitor. 
Neither did she impede the housewife’s work 
by a morning call; she waited for the work 
to be over, the husband’s dinner served, and 
she was not the less welcome because she 
considered these small details. 

And now, when all London was gay, sh: 
lived out her placid life; if she remembered 
the festivities of the previous year, she never 
spoke of them ; if she felt Ingatedell dull, she 
bore its dulness apathetically, uncomplain 
ingly. London is bad enough in wet weather, 
but surely it cannot compare with a country 
place, when traffic is stopped for the time, 
when the houses are kept religiously closed, 
and folks make only the necessary excursions 
to the “one shop” the village boasts. A 
white mist envelops the river, and hangs 
like a mournful fringe about the hills, and 
everything is as damp and melancholy as the 
most confirmed misanthrope could wish. And 
then the evening—oh! the dreadful evenings 
—no society, no books, no fun and no 
lights ! rf 

Mrs, Witham found this state of things 


j very unpleasant; she had always lived in 


towns, until she took charge of the little 
Valerie, and the melancholy silence of the 
country oppressed her. One day she ventured 
to remark. 
“Tf the weather does not improve, dont 
you think it would be more cheerful for us at 
Canterbury? Shall we go home?” — 
Valerie answered by a quick negative ges- 
ture. 
“Not there!” she said, when she was quite 
sute of her self-control. “Not there! | 
should go mad, looking for him in evety 
room, and missing his presence always. lt 
is not often, with a little sob, that I speak of 
him, but you know I do not forget; only— 
only I must not break down—no tears, and 
no prayers, will ever bring him back aga 
Let me stay here, until the first water ilies 
open. I used to hate them once, but not now 
—I feel ag if their blooming will bring m 
some consolation. You do not mind?” — 
“T will do anything you wish; [ only wat! 
to see you happy.” 


" asia on I think I was born to misery!” 
she said, wearily, “I certainly have had 0 


happiness of late.” ; 
EDear, if I could only see you safe in some 


ood man’s care I would be content. Tell me, 
Valerie, is there some one you love of whoe 
disinterested love you are not quite sure, taal 
ou allow the world at large to believe youll 
but a pauper—is it_for ais coming you ar 
waiting?” ; ; 
The blood flamed high in the pale young 
“= i 9” cha 
“How did you guess the truth?” sé 
whispered. ‘ ; 
“T can hardly tell, but lately that thougst 
has dwelt’ with me persistently. Valerie, 
ee. fo TL know him?” 


if? ished 
“Ts.it Mr. Stannard? I have often wis 
it might be so.” 
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“Jt is not Mr. Stannard; and now you 
must ask me no more questions. I shall be 
‘ashamed, as it is, to know my secret is my own 
no longer. This one box I will tell you; I 
was airaid that he would marry me for my 
fortune alone, and so I sent him away. Now 
ig his chance to ‘prove himself loyal”; and 
with that she turned away, nor would she in 
the days that followed ever refer to that 

bject. # 
ae, 4 night in the middle of July, Noel 
Glynn sat smoking on the balcony of an 
Ttalian hotel. He looked worn and ill, in 
fact he had been ordered abroad by his medi- 
cal man, his health having failed becanse of 
the pressure of work he had accepted. 

He was thinking moodily of the past, won- 
dering if Valerie had found consolation in 
some other man’s love—if ever this cruel 
ache in his heart would grow less—when he 
heard his name spoken in a familiar voice, 
and, turning, saw one of his Temple asso- 
ciates beside him. 

“You are welcome, Roxdale,” he said, 
cordially. “I am tolerably sick of my own 
society. But what brings you here?” 

“My estimable aunt, old boy. She wrote 
me she was bringing the girls i town, and, 
by experience, I knew what deadly peril I 
should be in. One or another of my cousins 
would have captured me if I stayed—their 
mamma Tegards me as legitimate prey—and 
xo I ignominiously fled—see? Now let me 
tell you the latest news from England, or do 


you see the ” 

“ Haven't Keoked at one for weeks.” 

“Oh, then I needn’t fear to be rebuked 
with ‘chestauts.’ Well, first of all, old 
Sowerby has married little Mrs. Pratt, and 
already they fight ‘like—ahem !—niggers. 
Pretty Jessie Wing has eloped with Puller, 
the heavy dragoon we used to meet at her 
any And—oh! I say, old Yorke’s 
ae ; 

“Yorke dead! When? Good Heavens, 
Roxdale! it can’t be true !” 

“But it is; be committed suicide. Lost 
is money somehow. These big contractors 
generally make fools of themselves at ‘ust. 
Left his daughter unprovided for—deuced | 
hard on her; eye accustomed to luxury, | 
you know. And she isn’t even engaged, 80 
there's not much chance of her making a 
gooi match now. Great Heavens, man! how 
shocked you look !” 

_“ Tam shocked beyond measure,” answc ro: 
Noel, speaking with difficulty. “I am think- 
ing of that poor girl!” 

_ Yes, it is rough on her; but I suppose 
she will get on all right. Friends will help 
her into a ‘ as governess or com- 
pinion, She's at ngatedell just now, with 
Mrs. Witham ; _living’s vat there, ‘and I 
gucss she’s waiting for something to turn up. 
“he must have been a fool to send Stannard 
to the right-about.”. And so he chatted on, 
wondering at Glynn’s dulness, and finally re- 
pri, to the biliard room to find amusement 
When be inquired for Noel in the morning, 
9 was literally astounded to find he had left. 

. “He never said a word to me about going 

‘ast night,” he muttered. “I call it shabby 
rr amy I didn’t think he could be capable 





. 7 * . * 

O, giftolGod! O pertect day! 

ronan eins es eee lr 

r 

4 Not to be doing, but to be! 
*o quoted Valerie as she turned from a win- 
dlow towards Mrs. Witham. 
It is the first fine day in a fortnight! Are 
you oe bo g out with me!” 

} is morning, dear; my head aches 
beta | think I will lie down. No—to be 
. 4 Ww 
arg prefer to eights snrdirnng 

° Vaierie went by herself, choosing the 
with mist path she had trodden s0 often | 

1th Noel ow long ago it seemed now, 





98 Measured 4 Y 
there two hosts in crowded into 





It was a glorious morning, and well might | 
the heart re,oice in the oetiinee arourid, 
but Valerie’s was like lead within her breast. | 

Now and again she paused, sometimes by 
a gate, sometimes beneath the wide-spreading | 
branches of overhaging trees, and then she 
would murmur to herself : 

“Here it was I first dared dream that he | 
loved me,” or “Here he first kissed me. 
Neel! Noel! Oh, how I thought to make 
his life glad. hat prayers I prayed ‘or 
him! how humble and how grateful I was 
that he cared for me!” Then suddenly’ she 
flung out her hands with a wild gesture of 
despair. “He never loved me! he never 
loved me! I was as a toy to him! I, who 
had given him my heart and my life! [, 
who worshipped him, who counted my wealth 
as nothing compared with his love! Noel! 
Noel! if only you could guess the anguish 
you have made me endure, even you would 
feel some pity for my pain!” 

And now she reached the spot where the 
water lilies grew. Two waxen blossoms had 
opened to the sun, and as her eyes dwelt 
vpon their pure perfection, the tears came, 
and ther lips quivered. 

“It was here.we said good-bye,” she mur- 
mured. “It was here you taught me that 
stern truth, which all but broke my heart. 
Oh, love! my love! you had better far have 
killed me!” 

She sank down then upon the giant roots 
of an old elm, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept quietly and hopelessly. 

“ All gone!” she said. “They are all gone! | 
in the world I stand alone—father, mother, | 
lover all torn from me! How shall I endure 
my desolation and live!” 

And then she heard the rustling of feet 
amongst the long lush grass close by, and, 
dashing aside her tears, looked anywhere but 
in the direction of the new comer. 

But a voice spoke her name, a voice that 
sent the blood madly through her veins ; 

“Valerie! my little Val!” it said, and 
then some one had reached her «ide, aad, 
dropping on his knees, took and held fast her 
hauds in his own. “I did not know,” he 
said, uncertainly, “I never heard a word of 
this until two days ago. 1 came as fast as 
1 could io assure you of my sympathy ani 
iny love. I know how hard it must be for 
you io listen, but let me atone if can. A 
man may sn and repent. Valerie! love of 
ms Leart! only look at me. Let me read 
you: auswer in your eyes.” But as yet she 
could not obey him: movement and speech 
alike had failed her 

“Sweet and dear,” he pleaded, stricken to 
the heart by her silence, not comprehending 
yet that joy had made her dumb. “Sweet 
and dear, it was here I sinned against you; 
here let me make atonement. You loved nie 
once, you told me that; you said you never 
would cease to pray forme. Do you remem- 
ber? Ah! how those words have comforted 
me through all the dreary past; but you 
could not trust me! TI did not deserve you 
should. Only now, when you are forsaken 
by your ante, and robbed of your wealth, 
perhaps you will believe that no other woman 
can be what you are, and will ever be to 
me !” 

“You have heard of my poverty! she con- 
trived to say. 

“Yes, I have heard, and I have come to 
ask you to be my wife. I have not much to 
offer you. I am only a poor man yet, but I 
will work for you, live for you. Oh! Valerie, 
forgive and forget all the cruel words I spoke 
to you once—here on this very spot. Re- 
member, only that I am he who foves you, and 
that all my hope, all my aim is to shield you 
from further trouble!” 

She looked at him then. She saw the love 
in his dark eyes. Ah! never any more could 
she doubt him. She suffered him te draw 
her into his close embrace, and, as her head 
drooped upon his shoulder, murmured : 








_ “I was praying for your coming even as I 
heard your step! Oh! Noel, my Noel now, 


how I love you! how I love you! It frightens 
me to feel all that you are to me if 1 should 
lose_you! 


“You can only lose me By death. Kiss me, 
my wife! 

Once before he had pleaded, and she had 
given, the caress he begged. She remem 
bered that now, as she raised her lips to his. 

“T kiss you in token of forgiveness and sub- 
mission,” she said, with a shy smile; “ for- 
giveness and forgetfolness of the past, sub- 
mission in the future. Oh, my dear! Ob 
my dear! how bright I will strive to make 
your life.” 

“You will succeed. [I want only you.” 

“Noel! we will not begin our new life with 
deceit. I—I want to ‘fess,’ as Topsy says. 
I would like you to kngw it now. ah not 
the poor girl you imagine. You may con- 
tradict that rumour as soon as you like. Oh! 
I am age I am glad to think my fortune 

e 


will help you to fame. I only wanted to try 
you. ‘orgive me, and do not love me less! 
Hush, not a word. Riches are not to be 


despised!” and then he stopped her breath 
with his kisses. . 

A little later she said : 

“This afternoon we will come back for 
those lilies. I hate them no longer; rather I 
shall love them so long as I live. Oh, this 
happy day! this happy day!” 

And then they sat and talked as lovers will, 
idle, foolish, blissful talk, whilst the gleaming 
river ran on, and the sun rose higher in the 
heavens, the blue heavens, where never a fleck 
or cloud marred the great serene vault. 

Later still they went to Mrs. Witham, and 
then she understood the truth. 

“This is he,” she said, giving a hand to 
each. “Dear, it was what your father 
wished,” and first she kissed the girl and then 
her lover, saying as she did so, “I am an old 
woman, you will not be angry.” 

All the world stood amazed when it was 
known that Valerie Yorke was a wealthy 
woman, and those who, for a while, had for- 
gotten her existence, suddenly discovered in 
her their dearest friend; but little thought 
she had of them, little she cared about their 
faith or unfaith, being secure in Noel’s love. 

They were not to be married for six months 
owing to Valerie’s recent bereavement; but 
she had decided to sell the old house at 
Canterbury. It had only sad associations for 
her, and she had suffered long and sorely 
enough. 

A week before their marriage, a letter 
reached Noel from Jack Stannard, in which 
the writer said : 

“Tf you ever see Miss Yorke, tell her I am 
quite happy, she will be glad to hear that, 
and, old-boy, I am going to be married. Come 
over and see us. You've no idea what this 
place is. It makes even me poetical. It isa 
land of beauty and delight. This verse quoted 
yesterday by Nellie, I think she said it was 
Tennyson's, expresses my enthusiasm 
exactly :— 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 

happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots 

of Paradise. 

It is needless to say Noel did not respond 
to that invite. He and Valerie were quiet] 
married, Mrs. Witham taking up her rest- 
dence with them to be loved more, and more 
honoured, as the years went by. 

And every July, fair or foul, husband and 
wife would travel to Ingatedell, where first 
they met and loved; and once, with her arm 
about his neck, Valerie entreated— 

“When I die—if I die first, and Heaven 
grant I may, for your loss I could not bear— 
bury me here, as near to the river as you 
may. I would like to sleep where the water 
lilies grow.” 

“Do not speak of death, sweet wife. Let us 
rather live within sight of the river, within 
reach of the lilies.” 

Tre Enp. 
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GOOD CHRISTMAS FARE 





Some Old} English Recipes 


A “SUPERFINE” PLUM PUDDING. 

In national dishes the time-honoured recipes 
of our great-grandmothers are ‘the best, and 
modern cookery offers no improvement on 
these good old methods. Here is the account 
of how to make a “superfine” plum-pudding, 
taken from an old family nes book :~—* Take 
four ounces of pounded pudding-biscuit and 
two ounces of the best flour, or of good com- 
mon biscuit, a half-pound of bloom or muscatel 
raisins: stoued, the same quantity of fresh 
Zante currants picked and plumped, and half. 
a pound of suet stripped of skins and filaments 
and shred; a small teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, a quarter of a pound of fine beet sugar, 
a drachm of pouided cinnamon, two blades of 
mace, and a salispoonful of salt ; three ounces 
of candied lemon, orange and citron peel sliced, 
and two ounces of blanched almonds roughly 
chopped. Beat four eggs well, and add them 
to the dry ingredients, together with a glass 
of white wine and a glass of brandy. Tie up 
the padding firmly and boil for four hours, 
keeping up the boil and turning the cloth. 

A suitable sauce consists of a glass of white’ 
wine, half a glass of brandy or old rum, or 
rum, shrub, whatever that may be, pounded 
sugar to taste, the grate of a lemon, and a 
little cinnamon stirred into thickened melted, 
butter. Sprinkle a little cinnamon on the top. , 


“SUPERLATIVE MINCE PIR.” 


Rub with salt and mixed spice a fat bullock’s, 
tongue: Let it lie for three days, and parboil, : 
skin and mince or scrape it. Mince separately. 
three, pounds of Zante curtants, picked, 
plumped, and dried, a dozen of lemon pippin 
apples pared and cored, and a pound of 
blanch almonds, with a few bitter ones. 
Mix the mince and add half a pound of candied 
citron and orange peel minced, and an ounce 
of best cinnamon and cloves, with the juice 
and grated rind of three or four lemons, half, 
an ounce of salt, and the same quantity of all- 
Spice, @ quarter pound of fine sugar pounded, 
and a pint. and a half of Madeira, the same 
+ rmapy cl of brandy and orange-flower water. 

ine the pans with a rich puff paste, fill, bake 
end serve the 4 with burnt brandy. The’ 
brandy should be burnt at table as it is used. 
Though this mincemeat will keep good for a 
long time, it is best not to be too old. 


A CHEAPER MINCEMEAT. 


A less expensive method of making mince- 
meat is to par-roast or bake slightly a couple 
of pounds of the fine lean of good beef. Mince: 
or scrape this. Mince also two pounds of fresh 
suet, two of apples, oe and cored, three 
pounds of currants, rubbed, picked and dried,’ 
and a pound and a half of stoned raisins. Let 
the things be separately minced till fine, but 
not so fine as to run ether ;; then mix them 
well with a pound of t sugar, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half an ounce of ground 
ginger, the same weight of ground allspice 
and bruised coriander seeds, some beat cloves, 
two nutmegs grated, the juice and grated rind 
of two lemons and two oranges, half a pound’ 
of candied lemon and orange-peel, and quarter: 


of a pond of candied citron-peel chopped.’ 


Mix the seasonings equally with the meat. 
Keep the mincemeat closely pressed in cans’ 
in a dry, cool place. Put half a pint of brandy 
or pineapple ram into a boitle with double 
the quantity of Madeira or sherry, and half 
a pint of orange-flower water. When to be 
used cover pans, small saucers, or a sma]! dish 
with either puff or plain pastry, and moisten 
the mincemeat with some of the wine and 
brandy. Put on a cover of puff-paste, or if 
a plain paste is used. ice it. Half an hour of 
a moderate oven will bake the pies. ‘ Slip them 
out of the tins and serve very hot. Home- 





made wine may be substituted for the sherry, 
ginger-wine is best. 
PLUM CAKE. 

Plum cake is almost as much associated with 
the Cristmas séason as plum pudding. For a 
very rich one take equal weight of currants and 
flour; about a pound of each will make a 
cake of good size ; a pound and a half will make 
a large one. Beat twelve ounces of fresh butter 
toacream. Beat also sixteen eggs te acream 
with a whisk in a tia pan, and set them over 
the fire with a pound of sifted sugar, whisking 
all the time. When warm, take them off and 
continue to beat till they are cold, when the 
butter must be well. mixed with them, and 
then the currants, which should be previously 
picked and dried in.a cloth and rubbed in flour. 
Put to this half a pound of candied peel cut 
in long bits, half an ounce of bitter almonds 
beaten to a paste with a little sugar, two ounces 
of sweet almonds, bianched and cut. the lon 
way,, half-an-ounce of powdered cinnamon, an 
mace, and a little curagao or any_highly- 
flavoured liqueur. or plain brandy.. Paper a 
hoop and pour in the cake. The old recipe 


cakes rise, or more properly, to prevent: them 
from flattening by keeping the butter from 
oiling. 





The recipe for a Cfiristmas rs that we 
gave a year ago proved so acceptable to our 
readers that it. may be useful to repeat it. 
Lhe ingredients are as follows :— 





A pound of muscatel raisins, a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of fresh butter, half a 

und of beef suct, a pound and a-half of 
seen wed ay four ounces of citron peel, the 
rind of a lemon, a grated nutmeg, half an 
ounce of mixed spice, quarter of an ounce of 
bitter almonds, ten fresh eggs, ard a gill of 
brandy. 

The raisins must be stoned and cut in balves, 
the currants washed in two or three waters, put 
on a sieve to drain, and left in a cool oven till 
dry, and the suet finely chopped. Mix these 
with the breadcrumbs, the chopped peel, grated 
lemon-rind, grated nutmeg, spice, and the 
pounded hitter almonds. Beat the butier to 
a cream with the sugar; add the eggs one by 
one, breaking each first into a cup; then stir 
in the dry ingredients, and 
brandy. If the pudding is not sufficiently 
moist, use a little bottled beer to bring it to 
the right consistency. ‘This makes the pudding 
light, whereas milk, which is sometinies recom- 
mended, makes it heavy. Butter a large 
pudding basin, tie the pudding in it with a 
buttered cloth, and boil for at least eight. hours. 
When cooked, let the pudding stand for three 
or four minutes before turning it out of the 
mould or basin. Blanch and cut a few sweét 
almonds in strips, and stick them over it before 
serving. Pour a little brandy er whisky on 
the dish, which should be very hot, and set it 
alight just outside the dining-room door. 

Hard sauce is considered the most up-to- 
date accompaniment to plum pudding. ‘In some 
cases the pudding is masked with the sauce, 
and sent to table before it melts. One way 
of making this swuce—an American one, by the 
way—is to heat four ounces of butter to a 
cream, with-cight ounces of castor sugar, a glass 
of madeira, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Beat bard, adding the wine and lemon juice 
very gradually. When quite stiff, set on ice 
or pour in an ice cave for a short time, 


water wiih a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
mix this with four tablespoonfuls of strawberry 
jam, spreid the jam at the bottom of.a round 
glass dish. Take a pound of chestnuts, weighed 
after being boiled, peeled and rubbed through 
a sieve, sweeten them slightly with castor 
sugar, and’ spread over the jam. Whip a pint 
of creaw, sweetening it to taste, and flavouring 
it with vanilla. Pile roughly over the .cheat- 
nuts and serve. 





adds that. sal volatile is sometimes used to make |' 


lastly add the; 


“#ts - members. 


For the cream of chestnuts mix half a gill of. 





——— 


Old English Christmas Customs 


..Most of the gld English customs which 
formed such an important feature in the lif 
of our forefathers, haye fallen into disuse, 
and Christmas alone | retains anything ap. 
proaching its old importance—some of these 
old-time customs and strange. superstitions are 
described .in the“ Pall I] Magazine” for 
December. 

The festivities commenced on Christmas Eve 
with the bringing home of the Yule log. This 
according to custom, would have been selectej 
and cut down on the preceding Candlemas 
Day. All the branches being trimmed of 
and the log carefully” fired. Everybody 
sought to lend a hand in hauling the pon. 
derous log up to the hall, for an ancient 
superstition. ordained that all who helped 
would be safe from the spell of wizards and 
kindred mischief workers. It was a glad. 
some, sight, shouting, singing, and dancing; 
all pulled with a will, sure of a hearty we. 
come at their journey’s end. 

“The immunity from the infivence of the 
nether world popularly supposed to be ex. 
joyed on Christmas Day was compensated by 
the devil having increased powers during the 
hour preceding its. arrival. Con nently it 
was the time of all others when thos¥ seek. 
ing to obtain a peep into futurity resorted to 
various absurd expedients. For the love-sick 
lad or lassie there were various forms of 
divination peculiar to this time. 

" Ohe plan was for a maid to take four onions 
and, giving to each the name of a male 
acquaintance, to put them in the corners of 
hér room. If any of the onions threw a shoot 
before” January 6 it denoted that she would 
bé rnatried by its namesake. One drawback 
to this arrangement is that tradition is silent 
as ‘to ‘what was to happen if more than one 
onion became active. The end piece of a 
white roll cut off and placed under the right 
arm was another golden specific to ensure that 
the’ face of the sleeper’s future husband cr 
wife should appear in a dream. Any maider 
fearful ‘of remaining single could set her 
mind’ at‘ rest by knocking at the henhous 
door, If her rapping was responded to by 
the crowing of a cock, she ‘would be married; 
but' if it was met with silence she wa 
doomed to a life of single blessedness. 

‘For those desirous of ‘knowing whether 
death ‘would visit them there were other 
strange practices. In the case of a family, 
an‘onion was taken and. named after each of 
The hub was _ hollowed out, 
and into each was introduced a particle of 
salt. For the salt to melt was considered a 


‘sure sign that the one after whom the onion 


was named would die ere another twelve 
months had passed away. Another supersti 
tion—which seems to have been borrowed 
from: the’ Jews—was for the one seeking t 
know .the fateful question to go, covered 
witha sheet, into an apen space on which 
the moon was shining; then. to cast the 
covering — from him, and if his shadow 
0 


appeared without a head he was doomed te 
die in the course of a year. : 
The. ancient ‘institution of the wails 


survives to the present day, and they 
are to be. heard in the early hours 
of the morning welcoming in Chris: 
mas with instrumental music. As early a 
1400 there was a regular company of thee 
at Exeter, and it has been presumed that the 
name was first given to a A minsirels 
whose duty it was to sound watch and 
guard the streets at night. , 

There seems little doubt that, like so many 
of these old customs, that of carol-singing— 
full of so much sweet and simple poct!y— 
was adapted from the Romans, who at jer 
period ot the year went round in parties and 
sang vigil hymns outside the dwellings © 
their friends. Certainly the practice 's rt 
ancient as Christmas itself, for we are to! 
that, on the plains of Bethlehem, the angels 
sang ‘the old “Gloria in Excelsi* by 
“Glory to.God in'the highest, on earth per 


and goodwill towards men.” 
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Decent 
Gleanings 


Tue only time we desire short weights— 
between the acts. 

Moxy which is “coming to you ” does 
not always arrive. \ a 

‘ want your boy to love you, don’t 
i Yim hoe potatoes in the backyard while 
a brass band is passing the house. 

Tne Woat’s Surety or CoaL.—As a re 
sult of the recent coal strike, considerable 
attention has been given to @ re-examination 
‘of the area of the ¢oal lands of the entire 
world. It is assumed that there will come 
a time when the last pound of coal will be 
taken from the ground, and the question is, 
what will mankind do for fuel when that 
time arrives? But that question need not 
perplex us at present. Experts estimate that 
the coalfieelds of China, Japan, Great Bri 
iain, Germany, ia, and India contain 
apparently three hundred and three billion 
tons, which will last for 450 years at the 
present rate of consumption. The supply in 
the United States and Canada, added to taxt 
im other parts of the world, would enable 
the human race to rely. on coal for fuel for 
a thousand years. In’ ordinary times the 
United States leads in the production of coal, 
and previous to the strike was beginning to 
build up a splendid coal trade abroad. 
England stands next as a producer, and. in 
the present stress is actually sending coal to 
the United States. 

Hre New AvtHor.—A gentleman who 
spends his life entirely immersed in books 
has a wife who never reads anything more 
ambitions than a fashion column, but she 
likes occasionally fo pretend an, interest. in 
her husband’s hobby; and so from time to 
time she goes to the library and takes down 
a book just for the aoe pearances, “T 
chose a book this morning,” she remarked the 
other day to her husband, with a. bright 
smile, “by an author named Volix.. Is he 
eousidered a good writer?”, “Volix!” said 
the good man in a puzzled tone; and then, 
not liking to confess himself ignorant of one 
of the books in his own. library, he 
added, “Yes, my dear, a writer of very 
considerable power, who possesses a remark- 
able insight into his subject.” But when she 
had completed her elaborate toilette, and had 
gope off to her garden party, he sneaked 
round her bedroom to discover the book, the 
author of which he had never even heard of, 
Tt turned out to be a volume of Browning’s 
Poetry which honpened Sr been bound 
with no name on ack, where: it 1 
bore the legend Vol. IX. — Bi 


Encusa av Forsren HorsLs.—Many gems 
of the curious English of foreign hotel- 
keepers have been given to the public. Among 
the best is the tale of the host of a well- 
known establishment in Greece, who was 
wont to greet his guests in-an effusive manner 
with: “What you prefare—a bif-tek or a 


chickhen?” Their astonishment at . the 
mastery of the language was frequently 
ed when, upon their return to the hotel 


@ few hours later, they found nothing. pre- 
pared. Tt was his only agtok eenlenos oo 
he did not understand a,word of it, This, 
however, is not quite equal. to the placard 
m the possession of @ naval officer just re- 
turned from Payot. €.procured it at a 
cate chantant in Alexandria, .It was printed 
n several languages, and this is the English 
cldoen, oo plashee Wood en ee 
{ 8, 0 1as Sl Vi 
claim to be addressed dimestly of t a 
tion, During of the tepetitions the price of 
constmmations to be ¢ that in every 
other’s coffee.” ‘With’ aid of 

Parallel passages in other the mean: 
wg is found as follows: 
Ohe piastre extra. AT] 

Wade at the office Notwi 









ding the per- 


formance, the prives wi 
@ ue a -d prices will be the same as those 





_ Everyone's sweetheart sometimes gets up 
in arms against him. 
Corn is well provided with ears, but its 
talk doesn’t amount to much, it’s too husky. 
Pinc-Ponc.—As regards service, the ping- 
pong rules have been radically altered, 
In future the server shall play the 
ball on to his own court, making it 
bounce once thereon, thence over the 
net to his opponent's court. This is ex- 
pected to obviate all the difticulties hitherto 
experienced by umpires in deciding whether 
3 particular service is irregular. It will also 
put a check on extremely fast service. 
Generatty Usep.—A discussion has been 
started in Germany, urging that German chil- 
dren drop the words “mama” and “papa” 
in favour of ‘“ Mutter” (mother) and “ Vater” 
(father). “How,” say they, “can anybody 
prefer the unmeaning ‘mamma’ to the deep 
and impressive ‘Mutter’! Nothing can re- 
place for a German the word ‘Mutter,’ cer- 
tainly not-the French ‘mama.’ A certain 
philologist, however, asks how it can be sug- 
gested that the word ‘mama’ is derived from 
the French, seeing that it is probably to be 
found in alj languages of the world. In the 
numerous dialects of Atrica, and in India, 
the word for.mother is ‘mama,’ which is 
given as a title of honour to every elderly 
dame deserving of esteem and . respect. 
‘Mama’-and ‘papa’ (baba) are so generally 
used in all parts of the world that they prob- 
ably date back some thousands of years.” 
Tue Barpers Excuancre.—To thousands 
of hairdressers a certain side street in Lam- 
beth is known as the “barbers’ exchange.” 
As a class, knights of the razor with shops 
of their own are exceedingly prone to having 
an occasional day off, and in these circum- 
stances they can always hire an efficient man 
by sending to the barbers’ exchange. At the 
opening of the summer season men are eagerly 
snapped up by the various watering-places 
and so on, and there is a great exodus of 
men into the country. But when October 
comes these men return, and may be seen 
gathering, close either to an unpretentious 
1air-dresser’s saloon or to a, quiet hostelry 
at the south side of the Thames, often to the 
number of twenty to a hundred’a day. Each 
man has his apron and the rest of his kit 
in amore or less neat parcel, and the generai 
gathering time is from half-past seven till 
nine in the morning. The early men usually 
get the best jobs, and in many cases the man 


' who is sent out has to be provided by the 


agent with his fave and part of his kit. ‘Tho 
dernand averages fifty barbers a day. These 
men pay the agent a small fee, as does the 
man who seeks assistance, 

A Rats or Bars.—* During my sea life I 
have experienced many kinds of showers,’ 
said the captain of an English steamer, “ but 
it remained for me to feel the effect of a 
rain of bats on the trip down the coast from 
New York. to Baltimore. One night, when 
about ten miles off the Delaware, we were 
suddenly being struck in the face and on our 
heads and sometimes on our bodies by imy- 
riads of birds, as we supposed. We wece 
not long finding out that the attack was from 
beats of bats, if I may apply that term. 
It was with difficulty that those on deck 
could protect, themselves from injuries from 
their sharp, fin-like wings as they flew about 
in all directions. We ran out of the flock 
during the night, but next morning we cap- 
tured & number on deck, where they had 
fallen exhausted. I took up one which had 
under its wing an infant bat, which it had 
carried far out to sea, and during the time 
it was beating about our decks against the 
rigging, boats, and smokestack this tiny in- 
fant had held on and fallen with its ex- 
hausted parent to the deck. I shall try io 
raise the pair, and also several others. J 
doubt if there is anybody who can boast of 
such a queer capture and has the idea of 
making pets of them. I shall look up natural 
history and seek some plan to preserve their 
lives and see what will be the result.” 








Tae men who take your advice never give 
you a chance to forget that it was your advice 
if it turne out to be bad for them 

Tue Reason.—* Gentlemen,” recently said a 
German professor who was showing to his 
students the patients in the asylum, “ this man 
suffers from delirium tremens. He is a musician. 
It is well known that blowing a brass instru- 
ment affects the lungs and the throat in such 
a way as to create a great thirst, which has to 
be allayed by persistent indulgence in strong 
drink. Hence, in course of time, the disease 
you have before you.” Turning to the patient, 
the professor asked, “ What instrument do you 
blow?” and the answer was: “The violon- 
cello.” 

Hap Done Hex Part.—Kitty had been 
told that the thunder was the voice of “the 
good man up in the sky,” warning her to run 
into the house to avoid the rain, and on 
one or two océasions she had failed to heed 
the warning and suffered unpleasant conse- 
quences. She was playing out of doors the 
other morning when there came a clap of dis 
tant thunder. She dropped everything and 
‘scuddled into the house, but the rain failed 
to come. After waiting till she became 
impatient, she went to the door, looked up at 
the clouds, and called out—* If you're going 
to rain why. don’t you do it? I’ve been in 
here ten minutes!” 

Rarsinc tar Winp.—When a certain late 
Shah of Persia became temporarily embar- 
rassed for money he had quite a ‘unique 
method of filling his purse. He would go 
to the market, where, after examining the 
shops, he would select one and, turning to 
the proprietor, would say, “Will you take 
me in as a partner in your business for the 
day?” The offer was, of course, accepted. 
The Shah would take his seat near the shop 
entrance and say to his courtiers, whom he 
always took with him on these occ asions, 
“Now, I’m the salesman. Who'll buy? 
The latter, not daring to refuse the offer of 
the Royal merchant, set about clearing the 
shop of its contents, paying sometimes 250 
dols. for goods that were not worth 50 dols. 
No one was allowed to beat down the prices 
or to leave the place without making pur 
chases. When everything was sold the Shah 
had a list of the cost price of each article 
made out, and loyally shared with the shop- 
keeper the amount of the profits realised. 

Livixnc on Suips Asnone.---An interesting 
feature of English coasts where there is plenty 
of shipping, is furnished by the cheery homes 
made in the hulks of vessels before they fall 
into the hands of the ship-breakers, whole 
families living in them for years at a stretch. 
Not far from a watering place near the mouta 
of the Thames a vessel, of considerable size, 
that was one stormy night cast high and dry 
and on a pretty even keel on the sands, has 
now within it quite a separate population of 
most respectable working people, who seem 
to get on together quite as well as do the 
average inhabitants of any city courf. One 
most respectable looking housewife, who occu 
pies, with her husband and family, a part of 
this hulk, declared that she had never in her 
life had more comfortable or cleanly quar- 
ters. And all the hulk-dwellers averred that, 
so far as fresh air and healthfulness went, 
their dwelling on the sands was worth a 
thousand of such slums as most of them had 
been- compelled to live.in previously.. Near 
the Medway there are a great many hulk 
dwellers, who have never paid any house 
rent for years, and most of the men are 

nuine hard-working and _ respectable 
abourers. ‘This is accounted for by the fact 
that the more orderly and well-conducted of 
these people stick together with a common 
interest, and they very soon eject and get rid 
of any riotous member whose conduct may 
cause the owners of the hnlk or the authorities 
to interfere. One'hulk that the writer went 
over had seen much amateur carpentering 
work in the way of matchboarding divisions, 
and there were scores of pots of flowers in 
or about the cabins. 
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EILEEN’S 


ROMANCE 














By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” “Royal's Promise,” eto, etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Ta the prologne we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, whois alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
little son, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns ont to be the first wife 
of her husband, The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
never recovered. Hencelorward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 
the son she left behind her. 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 
both families heartily approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
= Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and 

dlleen. 

Bob Ernesclift bas fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in canger of 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that has 
far-reaching effects for him. . ee 

Mr. Desmond has now become ford Desmond, 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
- their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 

aude Desmond does all she can to suppress her sister 
Bileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville a 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
has an object in so doing. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RS. ERNESCLIFF, her two sons, 


and Lucy Courtenay returned to 
Blankshire very soon after the 
Desmonds deserted Rue Rocroi. 

Lacy, of course, was restored to 
her parents, who—since her wedding-day was 
not two months distant—were not disposed 
to part with her any longer. 

Courtenay Hall was not three miles from 
the Ernescliffs’ comfortable new house, so that 
the lovers were able to see a great deal of 
each other, and Mr. and Mrs. Ernescliff were 





. able to give themselves up to the considera- 


tions of their younger son’s peculiarities, which 
just then was causing them a good deal of 
enxicty. 

Sclf-made people, they were neither vulgar 
mor uneducated, and, unlike most of those who 
had risen in the world, they attached no undue 
importance to their wealth. 

r, Ernescliff’s first step when prosperity 
came was to settle a handsome income on his 
wife, his second to insure bis life. He made 
money with surprising ease, and having no 
very extravagant tastes he contrived to keep 
it. His sons received first-rate educations. 

By the time Alan was of age it was apparent 
he would not need to work for his living ; but 
Alan, himself declared against an idle life, 
and had chosen to read for the Bar. He was 
just. “‘ called "would very likely never make 
a hundred a year by briefs, but yet intended 
to do his best. 

His father, meanwhile, proud of his sterling 
common-sense, had bought a snug villa at 
Kensington, and furnished it for the happy 
pair to begin their married life iu, settling ten 
thousand pounds on the portionless bride, and 
agreeing to allow them twelve hundred a 


ar. 

Thus Alan’s prospects were of the smoothest. 
He might never become famous as a barrister, 
but he had an honourable profession to interest 
him, a nice home, and—-in the future—a very 
pretty wife. 

Some day, when kind John Ernescliff died 
he would suceeed to the Towers and a large 
income. He was, mareover, one of those men 
sure to get on, who never hope inordinately and 
never despair. 

He had never caused his parents a day's 
anxicty, whereas, ever since he was eight years 
old, Bob had kept them in spellbound amaze- 
ment by his exploits, until it came to be under- 
stocd that nothing but the unexpected could 
be looked for from him. 

He was not vicious. Mrs. Ernescliff, in 
#peaking of him to Lady Constance Courtenay, 


declared, with tears in her eyes, no one ever 
had a better heart, a kinder soul, than Bob. 

He was not stupid, since he passed al! his 
examinations respectably, it not with éclat, 
but he was given to the most wonderful 
schemes which never succeeded, and, later on, 
to the most romantic love affairs, whose 
passionate intensity was only rivalled in ex- 
tent by. their brevity. - 

Bob’s own prospects were not despicable. 
He was in the army, and, at present, had six 
hundred a-year besides his pay. His father 
had offered to increase his allowance if he 
married, and it was understood meant to pro- 
vide for him liberally in his will; besides 
which Mrs. Ernesclifi’s settlement provided 
that all her money reverted at her death to 
her younger son, so“that Bob was very far 
from being a detrimental. 

But, of nineteen love affairs with which 
Basil had. reproached him, not one had ever 
lasted dong enough for Mr. and Mrs. Ernes- 
cliff to think seriously whether their consent 
would be asked. 

Bob's early fancies were not for very desir- 
able persons ; and, as his brother always said, 
the most satisfactory thing about them was 
their abrupt ending, which always came before 
the young suitor had mustered courage to ask 
the decisive question. 

‘Mrs. Ernescliff had hoped the attachment 
to Mies Desmond was as transitory as its pre- 
decessors. 

She parted from Bob at the little Westerton 
station the day he. rejoined his regiment, 
pretty easy in her own mind that the beautiful 
stranger of Boulogne would soon be replaced 
by a twenty-first attachment ; but three weeks 
later a letter reached The Towers from Bob's 
friend, Captain Donald (after Basil Courtenay 
his greatest “ intimate”), suggesting that the 
young lieutenant was anything but well, and 
that really some of his people should look him 
up. They had better not mention the warning 
they had received, but if they could find time 
to call on the writer (Captain Donald) he 
would give them further particulars. 

Motherlike, Mrs. Ernescliff would have 
flown to her boy at once, but she was quickly 
overruled by her husband. 

The létter was so vague, he could form no 
clear idea of what was amiss; so he deter- 
mined to go himself, and insist on Bob’s con- 
sulting a doctor, and if that functionary ad- 
vised it, striving to obtain another leave of 
absence for that erratic young gentleman, and 
bringing him back to Blankshire 

A man of method, he telegraphed to Captain 
Donald his intended arrival, and asked him 
to meet him at the Grosvenor Hotel, since 
he preferred to know as much as possible 
betore seeing Bob. ; 

Captain Donald, a very pleasant, outspoken 
young officer, was at the hotel within an hour 
of Mr. Ernescliff’s arrival. 

“Tm really sorry if I’ve alarmed you,” he 
said, simply; “but I felt something must be 
done. e-couldn’t go on at this rate. I 
should say he spends every moment he’s not 
on duty in tearing through London in cabs; 
or, worse still, in taking suffocating journeys 
in the underground railway. He gives himeelf 
no rest. It's enough to wear out a man of 
iron.” 

Poor Mr. Ernescliff looked bewildered. 

“Do you mean he’s ill?” 

“He looks as if he'd been up for weeks. 
You see, sir, it wouldn't tell on anyone used 
to late hours and a perpetual round of dissi- 
pation. But Bob's one of the quietest, most 
regular fellows going, and so the result of this 
new freak is that he looks haggard and done 





up. I’ve remonstrated with him myself, but 


it’s no use. He says he’s bound to oo 

days and 8u ,- it’s just the pin 
doesn’t absent himself from his dutice he 
even then he seems lost in a brown eta 
One or two of us have noticed it He's awe 
travelling mad. It seems to me he oe 
rest ” . Ong 


sf Is it debt?” asked poor Mr. Ernescliff in 


despair. “I have always given him « %,: 
alison, and he never yoked for men = 

“It's not debt. It’s more like a desperate 
search for something he can’t find. | doy} 
for one moment mean his mind is unhinoo 
I merely think he is desperately excited ahi: 
something, and that if isnt: calmed down 


he’ll have brain fever.” 

“T had better go to him at once? 

“You won't see him if you do. [ saw hig 
flying down Knightsbridge on his way to ihe 
station as I came here. Depend upon it he 
won't be home till ten at soonest.” 

Mr. Ernescliff saw the uselessness of yisit 
ing his boys rooms, and asked Captain Donald 
to dine with him at the Grovenor. He qay 
very much taken with the young captain, who 
never attempted to conceal his friendly interes 
in Bob. . 

“ Yow know, sir,” he said, as he took leave, 
“they say its always one of three things 
when a man is running wild—cards, horses, 
or a woman. I am sure it’s not cards. | 
doubt if he ever played for money in his life, 
I never knew him care for horses, but you 
know he has been in love on and off ever 
since I knew him.” 

He was no sodrier alone that Mr. Enmes. 
cliff chad guessed the enigma. Bob was 
looking for Miss Desmond. He had, his 
mother and Alan confessed, been deeply 
infatuated with her. She was beautiful, 
fined and elegant. The strange mystery of 
her disappearance would throw a hale of 
romance over her. The poor old gentleman, 
who had made his money in trade, and never 
believed in anything but facts, wondered 
what on earth ‘he and his wife had done to be 
given such a romantic visionary o/ a sou. 

He reached Bob’s chambers about ta, 
assured the astonished factotum who ad 
mitted him there was nothing wrong at The 
Towers. He had been dining with a friend, 
and had just looked in to see Mr. Robert. He 
would wait till he came in. No need to 
trouble about a room for him. He bal 
engaged one already at the Grosvener. 

The servant, who knew Mr. Ernescliff well, 
never attempted to dispute his wishes. He 
stirred the fire into a blaae, lighted the lamp, 
and withdrew. 

There was nothing about the room to maxe 
a father anxious as to its owner's habits. It 
was fearfully untidy—but everyone who had 
met Bob once could imagine he had no bump 
of order—but there was nothing of dissipation 
or recklessness in the untidyness. Portraits 
of Mrs. Ernescliff and Lucy were on the 
chimney-piece. Boots, spurs, and walking 
sticks had wandered into the room without 
exactly knowing where to place themselves 
Pipes, cigars, and match-boxes were there, io 
plenty, but the place of honour on the writing 
table was occupied by a bulky red volume 
which on examination, proved to be 4 pot 
office directory. ‘ , Jol 

Opening it with natural curiosity, Jom 
Ernescliff came on a sheet of paper in his 
boy’s handwriting. It was nothing but a m4 
list. of addresses, each prefaced by an mite, 
and sometimes by Mr., Mrs., or Miss. . 

A light broke on Mr. Ernescliff. He referre? 


to the directory and understood all. Wns 
a twelve miles’ radius“of Charing Cross *" . 
were upwards of three hundre families © 


the name of Desmond. Bob had indeed = 
himself the Herculanean task of discovering 
which contained his charmer. bi 
In his simple way the poor fellow had 2 
gotten one fact, that es. the director) mn 
published in January, when Maude Desmo 





A . f so nticallt 
lived in Boulogne, his search was practice” 
useless; but pabegs he had. gathered from 
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to her 


the French landlady she was going 
onerous 


relations, in which case hig long 
efforts might succeed. 

Judging from thé paper, he had shown a 
good deal of practical shrewdness in the search, 
for all those Desmonds living near each other 
were bracketed together. Thus there were two 
Desmonds at Richmond, one at Mortlake, and 
three at Putney. These formed one division ; 
Brixton, Clapham, and Camberwell in like 
manner fermed another coterie. 

_And there was a carefully-planned calcula- 
tion on the reverre side of the r, that at 
the rate of ten a week the list might possibly 
be got through in about seven months. 

Mr. Ernescliff had just taken in the magni- 
tude of the scheme as the sound of a latch. 
key proclaimed Bob’s return. He came straight 
to his own den, and his father felt thankful 
he had not let his wife accompany him, for he 
hever saw anyone so changed as poor Bob in 
the three weeks of his self-imp labours. 

He was fair-complexioned—and such men 
show fatigue or anxiety sooner than otners. 
There were dark rings under his eyes, his 
cheeks looked hollow. He was as careworn 
and haggard as though he had been haunted 
by some stupendous anxiety. 

He almost staggered with fatigue, and had 
thrown himself wearily inte hig arm-chair 
hefore even he seemed to perceive his father. 

bi My dear Bob, what’s the matter?” 

‘T'm a little tired,” confessed Bob. “I’ve 
been out making calls, and it’s hard work. I'd 
no idea you were in town!” 

The servant brought in a basin of soup, 
— he placed before his master; it was 
fanked by @ large glass of claret and water. 
vertainly poor Bob's refreshment was of e 
"7, gong: character. 

. have been dining out with a friend,” 
replied Mr. Ernesdi v4 r 
Bob you look voce wp ro 

“Pretty well,” replied Bo urning his 
attention to the coal with predthpsen i 





MUTUAL CONTIDENCES. 


“Seven trains and two cabs; that’s pretty 
well for one night.” : 

His father would not interrupt him unti) he 
had finished his refreshment, then he said, 
simply— 

“My dear boy, don’t you think you are 
acting rather like an idiot?”’ 

“T know I’m not clever,’ returned Bob 
with perfect good temper, ‘‘ but I haven't been 
doing anything remarkably stupid lately.’ 

“Only wearing out your strength in a wild- 
goose chase. Don’t think me inquisitive, but I 
took up this book,” putting one hand on the 
directory, ‘‘to while away the time, and I 
couldn't help seeing how you were paceng 
your leisure.” 

“T shall do it in time,” said Bob, resolutely. 
“No one could expect to succeed im a hurry ; 
besides, I can’t go to work boldly and call on 
the people. I have never been properly intro 
duced to her, though I did speak to her when 
her sister was nearly drowned. All I can do 
is to find out how many daughters each Desmond 
has, and what their names are.” 

“Robert, do be sensible! Am I to under- 
stand you have set your heart on marrying 
this girl, of whom, please remember, you know 
~ gm save that her father lived in cbscurity 
m Boulogne?” 


“I know a great deal more than that. 1 


spoke to her once, and knew she was 
brought up in London, and that she was sent 
out a great deal. She only came to Boulogne 


to take care of her father aud the little girl; 


her father was a soldier.” 

“My dear Bob, if she had been anyone 
worth knowing would she have gone off so 
strangely?” 

“I think so. She did not exactly tell me, 
but she implied her father would one day be 
quite an important person, and then they would 
all go back to England.” 

“Look here, Bob, did I ever break my word 
to you?” 

“ Never.” 





“Then promise me to give over this wild 
goose chase, and as soon as your brother is 
married, and the wedding is off my mind, 
will try and find out Miss Desmond, on the 
express understanding, of course, that you do 
not move in the matter meanwhile? ” 

Bob shook his head. 

“You could never do it ; You've no idea what 
hard work it is.” 

“I did not mean to set io work in your 
way. I shall just put the matter in my 
lawyer’s hands, and ask him to discover the 
young lady’s address. If she turns out to be a 
geutlewoman, and of respectable antecedents, I 
promise you, Bob, your mother and I will try 
to become acquainted with her. Now, will you 
give me your word to behave rationally?” 

Bob gave it readily, but whether the reaction 
was too much for him, or he had really worn 
out his strength, he leaned back in his chair, 
and in five minutes was sleeping as peacefully 
as a child. 

Mr. Ernescliff himself found repose a diffi- 
cult matter, when he at length reached the 
bed he had ordered at the Grosvenor. Rightly 
or wrongly, he stood commiltted to consent to 
receive Miss Desmond as a daughter-in-law, 
provided only she proved respectable—an adjec- 
tive, as he well knew, capable of very elastic 
meaning. 

Still To could hardly have left poor Boy to 
kill himself by his frantic search, and there 
always remained the chance that when, once 
discovered, the young lady might disehchant 
Bob as swiftly as her nineteen predecessors did 
in his affection. : 

He called on the surgeon attached to his 
son’s regiment the next day. He found to his 
relief that that worthy man was fully alive to 
the young lieutenant’s state of health, and so 
it was not difficult to get from him a state- 
ment which, conveyed to the proper quarter, 
would result in an extended leave of absence. 

As Bob had hardly been back a month it was 
hardly fair, perhaps, for him to have another 
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ue fi but his haggard*face and strange 
exci manner had been marked by the 
colonel. 

Mr. Ernescliff was known as a sensible 
father, not likely to take alarm easily, while 
Srgeon-Major rong said plainly Robert 
Emnescliff seemed to him on the high road to 
brain fever, so that the affair was not very 
difficult to . And when in the earlier 
days of October the master of The Towers went 
home, he took the young rodigal with him, 
and yg: "4 conso — that Bob's services 
would not uir a fond country till 
after Christ “ty r As 

He had fulfilled his pledge. He had done 
more, and even allowed Bob to accompany him 
ou his visit to the lawyers. 

Brown and Mason had managed Mr. Ernes- 
<jiff’s affairs ever since he was rich enough to 
need their services, 

Mr. Lrown, the senior partner, was used to 
receive strange confidences, but never in his 
life had he heard of a father assisting a son 
in such a wild-goose scheme. 

‘We'll find her if she’s to be found, Mr. 
Ernescliff,” he rejoined, gravely. “But I 
doubt a day will come when you'll not be 
grateful to us. Why, Boulogne abounds with 
a retired officers, and a good many of 

em“wever wore a uniform! should sa; 
Mr. Robert was well out of it. A 

Mr. Robert fired up. 

“Miss Desmond will be my wife, Mr. 
Brown. Ili thank you to remember that.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

“No offence, young sir, but you seem to 
forget one thing. Even when you have found 
her, the young lady may not be willing. For 
all you know, she may have another lover, and 
have left Boulogne to marry him!” 

ee Bern war =v ‘her boy with all a 
mother’s fondness, a uite agreed with her 
husband he had acted wale: nite 

“Very likely, if he comes really to know 
her, he will be cured without a word from 
us. 9 


“You saw her?” said Mr. Ernesclifij 
curiously. “My dear, try and put Bob’s pas- 
sion out of your | , and answer me 
seriously. What was she like?” 

“She was very beautiful, but I did not take 


mmch as I did, and Basil hated her.” 





to her, and Lucy simply detested her.” 
Ernescliff was very fond of Lacy, and 
had good deal of faith in her opinion. — 

‘Miss Courtenay was one of those girls who 
80 rarely speak evil of their fellows that, when 
they do express themselves strongly, there is 
generally a good reason for it. 

She was very often at The Towers, and it 
was not difficult for the old gentleman to per- 
euade her to take a stroll with him in the 
gardens. 

“My dear,” he said, affectionately, “don't 
you think Bob looke better already for the 
yn a 

“Yes,” said Lucy, falling into the trap. 
“‘He looks quite. himself. I have not seen 
him so well since he was at Boulogne.” 

“I want. to fsk you soansthing about 
Boulogne. You know, you are almost my 
daughter now. What did you think of Miss 
Desmond? You saw her and Bob together. 
Did it seem to you a serious attachment, or 
just one of his fancies?” 

“T think Bob was dreadfully in love with 
her. I remember his eyes seemed to follow 
her wherever she went. And once—the only 
time I saw her in the room with him—when 
#he spoke to him she turned quite white!” 

“‘And what do you think of her, my dear? 
Did she seem to see the poor boy's, infattia- 
tion?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Did she blush, or look conscious?” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“Tf you had once seen her you would never 
ask that. I don’t think she could change 
colour or look agitated. She has a lovely face, 
just the face to put in a picture, but there was 
not a scrap of feeling in it. I know Alan 


her—before Bob had taken his craze about her 
—I shuddered all over. She seemed to me so 
beautiful, and yet so like a snake.” 
“Tt is not like you, Lucy, to say that.” 
Lucy shook her head. 
“T don’t mean to be unkind. I believe, 
sometimes, we have presentiments to warn us 
of certain people. Well, I bad one when I 
saw Miss Desmond. I seemed to know that 
through her some cruel sorrow would fall on 
me or mine.” 

“Luey, Alan did not admire her, and——” 

Lucy laughed, the hearty merriment of per- 
fect security. 

“T don’t believe Alan ever admires anyone 
but me, though it’s dreadfully conceited to 
say #0. He disliked Miss Desmond nearly as 





“Your brother? ” 

“You see, Basil and I both were very much 
taken with the younger sister, and we could 
0 he lp seeing that the beauty was unkind to 


“ And the girls were ladies?” 

“Oh, yes! There was no doubting that. If 
Bob marries Miss Desmond you will all be 

roud of his wife. She will do you honour, 
> mala 

“But we shell not love her. Eh,-Lucy?” 

“T did not mean that. I don’t think she 
would make Bob happy. He has such a large 
heart, and I think z hag none at ail.” 

The preparations went on for the wedding. 
The day was fixed, the dresses made, and the 
guests invited, when one day Sir Bryan, who 
rarely interfered in his wife's province, said, 
quietly— 

“Constance. I met Cyril Westwood the 
othér day. He is staying at Bournemouth with 
his mother and a cousin. Could you make 
room for them next week?” 

Lady Constance raised her eyes. She liked 
Cyril Westwood, who was the son of her hus- 
band’s oldest friend, but she simply detested 
his mother. 

The Honourable Mrs. Westwood had once—- 
long years before—tried to make mischief 
between Lady Constance and her lover. 

They had been girls together, and Sir Bryan, 
despite his embarrassments, had scem a 
great match to the portionlers Miss Harley. 
Moreover, he was a handsome man, whom 
many women would have loved for his own 
sake. 

Belinda Harley did her best to wrest him 
from her friend. She failed. The loyal 
English gentleman did not even know of the 
struggle so bound up in Constance, even her 
hopes; but his fiancée knew it, and even at the 
space of thirty years had not forgiven it. 

Miss Harley married soon after herself; 
and, oddly enough, her husband was Sir 
Bryan’s oldest friend. 

he did her best to wean Mr. Westwood 
from his comrade. She poisoned all the happi- 
ness of their intercourse, but she never accom- 
plished making a breach between him and the 
Courtenays; and, when he died, he left his 
only son to Sir Bryan’s guardianship. ‘ 

Cyril Westwood had spent many a vacation 
at Courtenay Hall, was much liked by every- 
one there, but his mother had never crossed 
the threshold since her husband’s death. 

No wonder May Delaval had urged that 
‘Maude Desmond, being Mrs. Westwood’s 
niece rendered the difficulty of Basil’s path 
greater; no wonder, little as he was inclined to 
like his darling’s half-sister before he turned 
from her, still more now he knew her relation 
to the woman he knew was his mother’s 
aversion. . 

“They have been to Ventnor,” went on Sir 
Bryan, not moticing his wife’s gesture, “ and 
did not care for it, so they are settled at 
Bournemouth for Christmas. I asked Cyril 
to come to us for the twentieth, but he said 
he could not leave his mother alone in strange 
apartments.” : : 

“ That was like asking you to invite her.’ 

“No, Lucy,” said her mother, quickly 





laughed at me, but the first time I ever saw 


— es 
understand he wanted us to see it was Lot his 
own wishes that kept him away.” 

“I thought it would be a kind little atte. 
tion,” said Sir Bryan. “ At such a time one 
skould wipe out old scores. And, as for room 
yout know Mrs. Ernescliff would lend you 4 
dozen spare bed-rooms, and be glad.” 

“What is the niece like?” 

“T have not seen her.” 

Lady Constance seemed lost in thought. 

“TI think Mrs. Westwood adopted her sister’, 
child, and that she left her quite suddenly }xy, 
year. Can she have been taken into fayoy: 
again?” ihaaat q 

“* Apparently. ril. spoke of her as 
Maude” ’ 

“Maude Desmond,” returned her ladyship ; 
“that was the name. ~My sister told me ther: 
was a new master now at Desmondville. Tha 
must be this girl’s father. 1 always meant to 
write and ask her how she liked the daughter, 
but I have been so busy, I forgot.” 

Lucy turned to her mother with two pink 
spots shining on her cheeks. 

“Mother, were the Desmonds very very 
poor till lately? and was this ‘Maude’ a hali. 
sister?” ; 

“There was a little girl, I think, by the 
second martiage, but I never heard par. 
ticulars.”’ 

“Then I met them abroad,” said Lucy; 
“and Bob is awfully in love with Miss De. 
mond. If you bring her here, mother, you 
will earn his undying gratitude!” 

“But Mr. and Mrs. Ernescliff might 
annoyed,” said Lady Constance, quickly. 

“T think not. Shall I ask them? 

“Really, I wish you would contrive the ir 
vitation. somehow,” said Sir Bryan, anxiously. 
“ Oyril always seems like*one of us; and! 
don’t care for the idea of his being left out a 
the cold.” , 

There was one person at the table who had 
said nothing, a pretty girl of eighteen, 
Dorothy ‘by name, but never called anything 
but Dolly. 

Dolly was Sir Bryan’s youngest daughter 
She had been ‘a toddling child of three m ‘he 
days when the Hall first became « kind of 
second home to Cyril Westwood. 

The-big schoolboy and the tiny damsel hal 
struck up a friendship which lasted without s 
single break until, at the beginning of the w+ 
year’s summer, Oyril had gone to Norway, 
and Dolly been dispatche 
school. : 

They had parted as child-friend and pr 
tecting elder brother; they would meet 
young man and maiden. ; ze 

Lucy, who loved her little sister dearly, 
knew that Dolly would have extra pleasure 
the wedding festivities if they included her old 
friend, and so she had put aside her own as 
like to Maude Desmond, and bravely seconded 
ber father's wishes for the invitation to & 
sent. ~ 

“Mrs. Ernescliff,” said Lucy that very day, 
disturbing her’ mother-in-law over her ve? 
noon nap, “prepare for the: most wonderfu 
news. We have discovered Bob's divinity: 

Mrs. Ernescliff started, and her husband 
who had come in just in time to hear the news, 
said gaily— 

“ rate. Lucy! You are better than any 
lawyer. Now, who is she? f Donsiderns © 
have promised to make acquaintance with - 
I hope you have not discovered her ee 
shape of the young person who came to ty 


on your wedding-dress. Eh, 4 ooeg M: 
ft " - 


A seized Lucy. She 
and Mrs. Ernescliff dearly, but she knew they 
were not born to their present spnere. 
hey had escaped the love of money, cm 
mon to self-made people, ‘but thes had 42 
almost inordinate respect for rank. its 
The ‘girl, simple and loyal as she ™, 
always felt that her father’s title had enian’ 
the warmth of her new relations kindness. be 
It suddenly flashed upon ber ‘hs’ 


to a finishing 





“Cyril would never do a thing like that. [ 


Honourablé Maude Desmond, the danghter of 
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en Ep baron, and the grandchild of 
another, would be a formidable rival to her in 
their affection. 


“You need not fear that, Mr. Ernescliff. 
Do you remember my father’s ward, Cyril 
Westwood!” a 

“The late Lord Harley's grandson?” put in 
Mrs. Ernescliff, whe studied the peerage more 
even than her Bible. “ Of course, we recollect 


him, Lucy. One of the finest young men I 
know. But what can he have to do with Miss 
9 »” 


“She is his first cousin, of course,’ ad- 
mitted Lucy. “It may be a mistake, but the 
name and the description fit in. ‘Mrs. West- 
wood adopted her niece, who lived with her till 
jast year, when she went to France to join 
her father. He came into the family title ths 
summer, and is now living at }-esmondville. 
nite close to my aunt, y Viviane We 
ahoald never have found it out, only papa met 
Cyril yesterday, and, finding he was staying 
ai Bournemouth, asked him to the wedding.” 
-“My dear,” cried Mrs, Ernescliff energeti- 
cally. “I'm sure I would be the last’ to inter- 
fere with your dear mother’s plans, but if she 
could include Miss Desmond in the invitation 
John and I would be.so grateful.” 

Iucy smiled. 

“T was going to tell you Cyril excused him- 
self, because he could not leave his mother and 
Miss Desmond, so father wanted us to ask 
them too. We were rather objecting, for thé 
Hall will be very crowded; and then, in talk- 
ing it over, we discovered that this very Miss 
Desmond was our Boulogne acquaintance. I 
told mamma Bob would be everlastingly grate- 
ful to her if she asked Miss Maude, but mamma 
suggested you and Mr. Ernescliff might not.” 

"She wronged us,” said Mrs. Ernescliff, 
quickly, ‘You know, Lucy, I always admired 

iss Desmond.” 

“I know,” said Lucy, quietly. “It will be 
a terrible squeeze, but I will ask mother to 
send‘the invitation.” 

But Mr. Ernescliff had an idea. 

“Why should not Mrs. Westwood and her 
niece come to us? The young lady met my 
wife abroad. It might easily be put in the 
a were a little overcrowded at the 

all!” 

“Tt would be very kind of you.” 

“Notabit! We should like it. You might 
keep Mr. Westwood. Young men don’t take 
much room, and Bob might find the cousin in 
the way.” 


_ smiled. 

“I don't think Bob need fear. I know Cyril 
very well, and I am quite sure he is not in 
love with his cousin.” 

She did not think it needful to remind the 
Ernescliff’s that, after all, Miss Desmond 
might not be the young lady they believed. 
Following their one foible, she judged rightly 
they would be gratified in any case by receiv- 
ing two guests who had the right to put 
Honourable before their names. 

“Mother, dear!” she said, gently, on her 
return, going to where Lady Constance sat at 
work—for the mistress of rtenay Hall had 
such @ slender purse that her needle had to do 
great things—“ it is all settled, they perfectly 
jumped at the idea of having two Honourables, 
and we may keep Cyril.” 

“Tuey!” 

Lucy blushed 

“T love them dearly, mother. I know their 

arts are as true as gold, but I can’t hel 
emiling when I see the importance they at 
to a title. I think I'm glad they will have 
Miss Desmond to engross sal or they would 
tty to take possession of May, and May hates 
Seing reminded she is ‘my lady.’ ” 

Lady Constance sighed. She had brought a 
portion to her husband, but it-was a slender 


one compared to the vast wealth her niece 


must bring to whoever she married. 

She was honestly fond of May, but she could 
not help wishing she was not quite so frank 
and at ease with Basil. 

The union of these two was her darling 
Naturally, she thought the family 


a 








a Which she sprang equal to any in Eng- 

She would have been content in any case 
for Basil ‘to wed a Delaval; and May was so 
bright and so attractive, thought so little of 
her own wealth, that the most sensitive man 
might have married her without feeling a 
single reminder even in thought that she was 





an SS. 

“TI hope Basil won’t be attracted by Miss 
Desmond!” 4 

“He simply couldn't bear her,” said Lucy, 
quite forgetting to add the aversion had not 
extended to her sister. “And you know, 
mother, Basil never changes—he likes or dis- 
likes at first sight.” 

“Apart from her want of fortune I could 
not lke Miss Desmond for a daughter-in- 

w. 

“Why,mamma?” 

__“My dear, I would rather not explain it. 
She is her mother’s child, and I have no 
opinion of any of that family.” 1 

“ But Cyril belongs to it!” 

“Cyril isa thorough Westwood. 
nothing of his mother about him!” 

“ And he is well off?” 

“Yes; entirely independent of his mother. 
Ah! Lucy! General Westwood must have 
suffered cruelly before he made such a will, 
Its every line told how he had been disap- 
pointed im his wife.” 

“TI never heard of the will!” 

“He was a very rich man, but he only left 
his widow five hundred a-year. She was to| 
have no voice in her son's education or pro- 
fession. When he came of age, Cyril was 
‘recommended’ to increase his mother’s in- 
come by ‘an annual allowance; but he was 
prohibited from settling any money on her by 
deed or gift. He was left free to marry whom 
he pleased, but his mother was not to live in 
the same houge with him on pain of forfeiting 
her whole income, and if he died without a 
bar! the eee fortune passes to your father.” 

“ ‘0 a ”» 

“Hugh Westwood knew my husband’s true 
heart so'well. The very way to make him 
careful and anxious over Cyril's career was to 
ensure the lad’s death enriching him. I think 
your father has expended more thought and 
=“ over Cyril than any one of his own 


ys. 

*‘ And if Cyril died everything would come 
to us?” said Lucy, slowly. “It seems ter- 
rible.” 

“When he was a boy I used to feel fright- 
ened whenever he had a cold,” confessed Lady 
Constance; “but at seven-and-twenty, seein 
he is as strong as any young man I know, 
don’t think we need fear Sisuming his heirs.” 

* And that is why papa has pressed him to 
9” 


There is 


m 
“Yes; the moment he “was of age your 
father ur him to find a wife. The estate 
can be charged with a handsome income for 
her, though he is powerless to make a will 
until he hag a child. Surely you can re- 
member, Lucy, how seven years ago. we used 
to hunt up all the eligible damsels in the 
lace?” 

“I remember, and Cyril used to leave Them 
all to pine alone, while he me Dee garden, | 
or painted her doll’s house. Depend upon it, 
mamma, Cyril will never marry unless you 
have him for a son-in-law.” 

ly Constance sighed. 

“I have tried very hard to stop the inti- 
od I only sent Dolly. to school in that 

ope 


1.7 
“With the result that Cyril went to Nor- 
way, clearly showing us Courtenay Hall was 
not worth a visit in Dolly’s absence. _ 
wonder if his mother knows his peculiar 


attachment?” 
i she suspects it. I-believe Her 
one object was that he should: marry his 
in!’ 
‘* Mother! ”-said Lucy, slowly, “I wish we 
had never gone to Boulogne!” ht) 
“My child., You seemed to enjoy it!” 
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" But we met these Desmonds; and, 
mother—I wouldn't confess it to any other 


creature—I fee) afraid of Maude!” 

“Why, Lucy, you are foolish. 

& man like Alan, 
but yours! ” 

“Tam quite easy about that!’ 

“Then what troubles you?” 

"1 feel Maade Desmond will injure me. T 
can't see how. Alan laughs at me, and saya 
she will jilt Bob, and that is what I have in 
my head; but, mother, it is not. I am fond 
of Bob ; but he has had so many love affairs I 
don’t feel much interest Ti them. It is Basil 
I fear for—or Dolly!” 

Lady Constance went to the sideboard (they 
were sitting in the dining-room for a wonder}, 


I never saw. 
He is blind to ev ery face 


-poured out a glass of wine, and insisted on 


Lucy drinking it. 

* Dear,” she said, gently, “you are nervous 
and upset. I shall wish we had refused your 
father’s desire at once, if it makes you so fanci- 
ful. Just think, Lucy, that, on your ow 
showing, Basil is safe from Miss Desmond’s 
spells; while, as for Dolly, even if his cousin 
had wished to marry Cyril, the days of ventin 
jealous disappointments on rivals are over. I 
Cyril and Dolly still care for each other, de- 
pend on it, Lucy, an attachment that has 
lasted thirteen years won't ‘easily be dis- 
turbed.” 

A very gracious acceptance came from Mrs. 
Westwood which, though polite and courteous, 
yet found weak points in Lady Constantine's 
feclings, and stabbed them to the quick. 

“She should be delighted,” wrote the 
widow, “to come to dear Lucy's wedding, and 
it would be charming to stay at The Towers, 
for the Hall had painful memories for her of 
the past. Her son, of course, would go there. 
It, seemed like his own home. She and her 
dear niece would be happy with ‘those good 
Ernescliffs.’ Maude was a charming girl. 
Portionless, of course, but beantifal enough to 
win a husband without stopping from her own 
rank.” 

“An insult from beginning to end,” was 
Lady Constantine’s reflection, as she dropped 
the perfumed missive into the fire. “ Thank 
heaven, Lucy was not here to see it.” 

Lady May and Basil arrived the very same 
day as the Westwood party, but by a later 
train. The Ernescliffs and their guests were 
to dine at the Hall, and Lucy longed for @ 
moment's téte-a-tébe with Basil to warn him 
of the meeting in store; but, alas! Basil only 
reached home in time to make a hurried toilet, 
and Lucy, instead ‘of flying in search of him, 
had to take care of her cousin. 

She and May were great friends, and had 
not met since her engagement. 

“You look happy?” said May, sending 
away her maid, al beginning to change her 
dress with nimble‘ fingers, while Lucy in her 
soft, dove-coloured silk, spoke her weleome. 

“TI do believe being in fove agrees with some 
people.” ’ 

“ And not with all?” 

“Decidedly not. Basil is gloom personified. 
He actually never spoke the jJast three hours 
in the train. Lucy, I must tell you, and then 
you can help me if Aunt Constantine gets wo 
meaning in her kind speeches to me. Your 
brother has found his fate.” 

“ Engaged?” 

“No such luck. They call it an engege- 
ment, but the difficulties are fearful. ana 
a kind of mutual confidante. Lucy, I love 
Basil almost as well as you do; and though I 
have betrayed hig secret to you, I shall guard 
it jealously from everyone else. You may pair 
us off together on all occasions. He cam rave 
about Eileen, and T don’t mind listening ; but, 
remember, you are not to let Aunt Constantine 
believe that.” 

“T understand. Then it is Eileen?” 

“T forgot you knew her.” 

“TI took a great fancy to her.” 

There were tears in May’s eyes. 

‘She is the dearest little thing; but, Lucy, 
her sister is odious, Mark my words, thers 
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will be trouble. There is a look in Eileen’s 
eyes, you may have seen it, which you only 
‘find in those who are marked out for suffering. 
She loves your brother. He worships her, 


and yet I don’t believe they will ever be mar- 


“ried, 

“ Hush!” said Lucy, gently. “ You frighten 
me.” 
“TI believe I am in a gloomy mood. 
Iam ready. Now come downstairs.” 

There were several mere in the drawing- 
room. Lucy went to speak to Mrs. Ernescliff 
May stood spell bound. There, a few yards 
from her, was Maude Desmond, beautiful as 
she had never looked before. Queenly and 
stately, and to May's horror, she saw her 
aunt advance towards her on Basil’s arm. 

“This is my son, Miss Desmond,” she said, 
courteously. _ “As you have met before I 
have told him to take you into dinner.” 

Maude smiled graciously, and laid her 
gloved fingers on Basil’s coat-sleeve as the pro- 
cession to the dining-room began. She seemed 
in the sweetest temper, and to be miost amiable 
towards her cavalier. But May Delaval shud 
dered as she noticed the firm light in her 
black eyes. 

“She hates him,” thought the heiress. 
* How he has offended her I can’t tell, but in 
spite of her smiles I am sure she detests him 

ell, for my part, I would rather have that 
beautiful snake-like creature for my enemy 
than my friend. But heaven help poor Basil, 
since she is Eileen’s sister!” 


(Zo be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,065, Back 
eumbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 


There, 
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— 


HOW TO BE USEFUL 

Every girl, if she be not thoroughly selfish, 
is anxious to lift some of the burden of house- 
hold management from her mother’s shoulders 
onto her own; but, unfortunately, many girls 
wait to be asked to do things instead of being 
constantly on the look-out for little duties 
which they are capable of doing. If you would 
be of any real use in the home you must be 
quick to notice what is wante e room that 
needs dusting, the flowers that require re- 
arranging, the curtain which has lost a ring 
and is therefore drooping. And then you 
must not only be willing to do what is needed, 
but willing to do it pleasantly, without making 
people feel that you are being martyred. It is 
almost useless to take up any household duties 








. unless you do theni regularly. If you do a 


thing one day and not the next you can never 
be depended on, and if someone else has to be 
constantly reminding you of and supervising 
your work, it probably gives that person more 
trouble than doing it herself would cause. 
Have a definite day and a definite time for all 
you do—the flower vases will need attention 
every other day. There should be one day 
kept for mending and putting away the house- 
hold linen. Begin, too, directly after break- 
fast, and — on steadily ail your work is 
done. If you begin by sitting down “ just for 
@ mnute” with a book, or think you will 
“just arrange the trimming” on your new 
hat, the morning will be ha’ e before you 
know where you are. A girl who has brothers 
may spare her mother all those tiresome little 


. jobs which boys are always requesting to have 


done for them, if she will only do them kindly. 
But a boy will not come and ask his sister to 
repair frayed-out buttonholes if she snaps and 
says he is “always bothering.” It is not easy 
work, but it is quite possible for the daughter 
at home to make up a good deal of its sun- 
shine, and it is only ‘aoa she hae learned 
this that she is fit to go away and be the eun- 
shine of a home of her own. 








Bripvecroom: “I’m afraid we shall look 
so happy and contented that every one will 
a ny are just married.” ad chan veo 
$0 y): “Don’t worry, old c it wi 
ealy be for a day or two, you know ! ” 





Gems 


Tue world and its ways have a certain worth 

Act uprightly and despise calumny. Dirt 
may stick to a mud wall, but not to polished 
marble. 


Paupexce yields to circumstance, folly 
quarrels with it, pride defies it, wisdom uses it, 
and genius controls it. 


Haprrvess falls to our share in separate de- 
tached bits;- and those of 
content ourselves with those broken frag- 
ments. 


A Reputation is no trifle. Years must be 
the price paid for it, though it may be lost in a 
day. A good reputation is better than a bank 
account. 


Stwpie, every-day honesty with ourselves 
and with the world, in thought, speéch, and 
conduct, is one of the greatest forces that make 
for noble character. Be honest, and all of life’s 
sorest grief will pass you by. 


You feel in some families as if you were 
living between the glasses of a microscope. 
Manner, accent, expression, al] that goes to 
make up your “ personality,” all-that you do or 
leave undone, is commented upon and found 
fault with. 


THERE are many who would die for Christ, 
but in these times He calls for men willing to 
live for him. What is needed to-day is a 
higher heroism, a nobler, more costly martyr- 
dom—that of the living sacrifice, the sustained 
resolve, the renewed self-giving, the daily con- 
secration 














No Sientricance ix Names.—Many familiar 
objects have names that are misfits. You 
must not think that turkeys first came from 
Turkey, for they are natives of America. Nor 
that Irish potatoes came from Ireland, for 
they are American. And the Turkish vath 
originated in Russia. Nor must you think 
cainel’s-hair brushes are made from the hair 
of the hump-backed quadruped. They are 
mostly made of the bushy hair from the tails 
of animals. German silver not only is not 
silver, but it was invented in China centuries 
ago, and it is an alloy of some of the inferior 
metals. Porpoise hide is not made from por- 
poises at all. Cork legs are not made of cork, 
and they do not come from Cork. The wil- 
low tree usually furnishes material for them. 
Cleopatra’s Needle, that wonderful obelisk 
of Egypt, was made a thousand years before 
Cleopatra was born, and really had nothing to 
do with her. Irish stew is an English dish. 
Prussian blue, the beautiful colour, is not a 
special product of Prussia, but of England. 


Antmat Frrenps.—Animals in captivity 
must often suffer the pangs of loneliness. 
Robbed of their freedom, robbed of their 
friends, condemned to pace within the con- 
fines of a narrow cage, they have little com- 

msaticn for the loss of liberty. Pathetic 
instances are told of strange friendships be- 
tween animals in captivity. A curious inci- 
dent occurred in New Orleans some years 
ago, when a bear was lowered into the cage 
of an old African lion. The keepers supposed 
it would be torn to pieces, and man poore 
assembled to see the barbarous exhibition. 
‘The bear at once assumed the offensive, and 
rushed at the lion, but to the amazement of 
the onlookers the lion, hitherto regarded as 
extremely savage and dangerous, placed his 
paw upon the bear’s head as if to express his 

ity, and tried to make friends with him. 
Ta ing the bear under his protection, the lion 
suffered no one to approach the cage, and did 
not sleep until he was exhausted, so closely 
did he watch over his new friend. He even 
allowed him to share his food. ‘The two ani- 
mals would lie down side by side, the lion 
usually with a protective paw over the bear. 
His delight in companionship was manifested 
unmistakably, and his captors were humane 
enongh to let the two share the same cage. 
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Eleven Years of Anamig 
SWOONED AFTER A SHORT Warx 
NOW SHE WALKS TEN MILES Easny 
BILE BEANS CAUSE THE DIFFERENCy 














Anemia is wey. summed up 
b 


It Y 8 
bloodlessness. T sa 


lood is the life, tf 
you've only half-supply of blood, you've oniy 
balf-supply of life and energy. If you pant 
and get breathless by going upstairs, if your 
lips and gums are pale, if you've got headache 
every other day, and if you feel to have “np 
strength to crawl,” depend upon it you'ye 
got anemia. sal 

“For eleven-years I suffered with anemia 
and had an awful time,” says Miss Bille, 
Cooke, a domestic servant of Inwood’ 
Cottages, Woburn Sands. “The weaknes 
caused by anwmia led to other ills. All my 
colour went. I was weak, out of breath with 
the least exertion, and at times felt almoy 
lifeless. Then I began to have acute indj- 
gestion. The pain after even light food was 
terrible. With the least exertion I had palpi 
tation, which made me afraid of over-taxing 
myself in the least. As far as I dared I con. 
tinved to attend to my duties; and the result 
was that I became utterly prostrated and had 
to remain lying down and perfectly quiet until 
I could recover. one occasion 
to- reach a place five minutes’ walk away, but 
I was so very weak that I swooned before | 
got there and had to be taken home. For six 
weeks I was too weak to live on anything but 
milk food. My father very Beeches advised 
me to give Bile Beans a trial, and 1 consented 

Well, I had not been taking the Beans 
more than a few days before [ felt that I was 
benefiting. My appetite improved day by 
day; and the food was digested without giv- 
ing me any trouble such as I used to have. 

Thanks entirely to Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans, 
I am now thoroughly recovered. I have 
neither the sickly look nor feeling I had before; 
and my appetite is quite satisfactory. Anzmia, 
palpitation, and chronic indigestion are com 
plete strangers to me; and I never experience 
the ‘f ged’ feeling I used to do. Only the 
other pow I walked ten miles; and neither 
then nor since have I experienced the least 
discomfort or sign of weariness.” 

Miss Cocke’s parents fully. bore out her 
statements. 

More conclusive testimony to the wonderful 
powers of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Bilious- 
ness could not be desired. They have earued 
for themselves the enviable reputation of 
being the “World’s Greatest Specific” for 
anemia, in its worst forms; chronic indiges 
tion, palpitation, ulcerated stomach, and de 
bility ; while they are also unsurpassed for 
headache, dizziness, pains in the chest, side. 
and back, constipation, piles, colds, chills, 
rheumatism, livgr and kidney disorders, female 
aliments, nausea, and fulness after meals 
All chemists stock Bile Beans, or they may 
be obtained post-free from the Bile Bea 
Manufacturing Co., Red Cross Street, London, 
E.C., for prices 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d, (2s. 9d. 
box contains 3 times 1s. 1}d.). 


A WREATH OF ROSES 
We hung a wreath of roses 
Upon the outer door, 
For one went out into the night 
Who would return no more. 


We hung a wreath of roses, 
With ribands like the snow, 
To publish to the watching wor!d 
The tidings of our woe. 
We hung a wreath of roses, 
And kindly passers-by, 
Said softly, “There is some cn¢ 
With sympathetic sigh. 
We hung a wreath of roses, 
And ever when I see ‘ 
That. symbol on another’s door, 
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My grief comes back to me ‘ 
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~ A DESPERATE DEED 








gUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
Ry Woodville Honour. His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, bas twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such @ striking resemblance to each other 
¢hat a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 

Marguerite has already a dark page in 
ner young life; while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
to the Earl, and a marri speedily 


gdence and love is 
+ Hence snd re Marl end Countess. of Silverdale are 


ing from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
Loadon fot a few days, a telegram reaches the Earl, 
stating that his daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a fire. Karl at once leaves for iura. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
retura quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
geoond time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister’s seoret. He had followed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 

jess to say a word, when he fires, and she falls 
Risiees. Marguerite, finding the body 4 little-later, takes 
in the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lili 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives, 

Marguerite's (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Karl passes off successfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her an easy prey (but still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands, Sir 


: Geotirey, to Marguerite's consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Bi 


« Geoffrey is staggered by what he rds as 


the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Earl is greatly concerned at the behavioor 
of the Countess, and many things have happened to 


arouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness. 





CHAPTER XXIL.—(Continued). 
ma VERY significant incident since 
Damyn had come to the house re- 
curred to him, from the moment 
when he in the hall had heard 
Damyn greet his wife with the 
wild cry “Marguerite!” to the 
half-insolent question that gentleman had 
asked an hour or two ago in the conservatory, 
“Is it worth while to feign ignorance?” 
, —_ past! And now the ball was at 
ts a 

Merry and loud, and low and sweet, crashed 
and pulsed the music. And to its throb the 
brilliant throng moved, and surged, and drifted. 
_ But Sir Geoffrey Damyn did not dance. Lean- 
ing against a slender granite column, he looked 





_ ou the gay scene with gloomy eyes. 


He had looked forward so to to-night. Had 
te not decided to speak to Lady Iva before 


_ Christmas Dav dawned ? 


But he felt fairly dazed. If what the Coun- 
tess had told him was not a lie, he must put 
aside his scorn and hate for the woman he fad 
wedded—the woman who was dead ! 

But was she dead? If so, how came the 
Countess of Silverdale to wear her face, her 
Voice, the very scar upon her palm? 

He felt bewildered. Tt was Lilian Wood- 
ville whom Lord Silverdale had wedded, How, 
then, could Marguerite be his wife? But was 
he sure it was rite, who had loved him 
aud lived with him and made life paradise for 
him for a few weeks by the sea—this proud 
little Indy, so dazzling in her bridal raiment, 
with jewels few royal houses could boast flash- 
ing in hai and on throat? Yes, yes; there 
could be no mistake! ‘ , 

And yet— Bah, it was impossible ! 
é So one fit of pondering came to an end, to 
% succeeded by another still more chaotic 
and unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps to-morrow he would see light. If 
this woman who had told him in the conser- 
Yatory that his lost love was true~if she and 
that wife mourned as dead, and worse, were 
one and the same, then the was still lawfully 
tarried, and the Farl——, The very idea was 
spalling. Oh, there must be a solution ! Such 

ea . a was not conceivable. 

tvertheless—and he smiled grimly at the 
thonght—he was certainly in nether the mood 
the = pose to any one. For 
weg must avoid further matrimonial 


lady Iva, enchanting and fair as any prin- 


cess of fairy lore, noticed, as she floated by 
him, that intensely dismal expression of his. 

And he had not asked for a single dance 
Did he fear he had offended her past forgive 
ness this afternoon? She was angry at the 
time. He had seemed ashamed of his rash 
act when they met in the drawing-room a 
moment before dinner. After all, he was her 
father’s friend and It would not do 
for her to — the brief — der of his visit 
unpleasant resentment. e greatest cour- 
feousness sible would be fonsleticlnse. And 
he did look forlorn! 

“Sir Knight of the rueful countenance, tell 
me thy woes, I pray!” ‘ 

Her partuer had whirled her to his side, and 
then rushed off for her intentionally mislaid 


fan. 
He turned quickly. Before him was a tall 
and slender figure, robed in clinging, faint 


flowered Indian silk-—a girlish face, full of 
mischief and mirth, and the luminous excite 
ment of enjoyment, 

He bowed gravely. 


“My woes are my. sins, fair lady. Wouldat 
thou grant me pardon? ” 
And so her surmise was right. He had 


been glooming over his boldness of the after- 
noon, and so spoiling the evening’s fun. oor 
fellow ! 

She did not understand that a ball, however 
big, or grand, or successful, was in no degree 


a# novelty—rather a bore, in fact—to this ex- | 


perien young man. 





Aad so-she, in the first flush of pleasure of | 


it all, actually pitied him. 

Slowly, with just a touch of coquetry, per 
ha e drew a rose from her bouquet, 4 
ha. f-blown bud, just the hue of the heart of a 
sea-shell, and held it to him. 

“In honour of old King Christmas, Sir 
Knight, do I grant thee absolution! ” 

Eagerly he took the flower and fastened it in 
his ovat. 

“What sball my thanks be?’ he queried. 
“Shall I swear eternal fealty?” 

“Oh, no.” laughingly. “I claim no vows.” 

For the time being, looking on that young, 
gracious, riante face, hearing the soft, gay 
voice, Sir Geoffrey Damyn p oe forgot his 
constrained and peculiar position. 

The last. bars of the quadrille sounded. 
dancers mingled, straying here and there. 
Lady Iva glanced at her programme. 

“Where can be my recreant partner? 
mamma, isn’t it a splendid ball?” 

For just then the Countess and Captain 
Richardson joined them. 

“ Yes; but I miss Mrs. Trendworth. I wou- 
der why she has not come? Well, I—-— 
Why, we were deaf talking of you—had quite 


of 
his to . Trendworth herself, who, ac- 
companied by another lady and Mr. O’Donnell, 
ang way pe a e room to the little 
group by the granite pillar. _ 
“So sorry, Cear Lady Rossiter; but as we 


wore aring to come I got a tele’ that 
m friend was coming by the nine-thirty train. 


The 


Oh, 


- my 
So I delayed, and then took the liberty of bring- 


ing her with me. Thought it was better to 
come late than not at all. Permit me to make 
you known, Lady Clotilde Rayne, the Coun- 
teas of Silverdale.” 

indeed! the woman whom the mistress of 
the Castle had been assured Geoffrey Damyn 
at one time intended to marry! 

My lady's pulses thrilled. But she swept 
the abranger a polished courtesy, and held out 
her small, gloved hand. 

“ Any friend of Mrs. Trendworth’s is very 
welcome,” she said, with a certain stateliness 
of cordiality which sat very prettily upon her. 

She introduced Iva. 

“ Sit’ Geoffrey Damyn,” she added, “I bo- 





lieve you know.” 





To her astonishment they bowed with the 
cool blankness of strangers. 

“T have not that honour,” 
clared. 

Was that old story which had driven her 
desperate a lie out of the whole cloth’ the 
Counfess wondered. ‘This meeting seemed to 
confirm Damyu’s assertions. She was bound 
she would not think of the atfair now. She 
must keep her brain clear, ker nead cool. Bat 
the thought would intrude ltseli—what if she 
were rightfully Lady Damyn? 

They stood awhile under the tiered and 
prismed chandelier, talking brightly. 

*I'm airaid you're too late to secure many 
dances, Mr. O'Donnell!” Iva cried, reproach- 
fully. 

“ My dear,” with the familiarity of paternal 
friendliness, “ if I can’t have one with vou not 
a foot will I shake to-night.” 

He was of medium height and broad build 
Ho had a shapely white head, 4 rosy fade and 
a genial manner. 

He adored women in general, and at present 
Lady Iva Romaine in particular. And he had 
a good deal of gallantry tucked away some- 
where under his black satin waistcoat, a fund 
of humour, a streak of sentiment, and a great 
and genuine love for old songs and ballads. 

“J’m so very sorry, but I haven’t a single 
one left!” she avowed, ruefufly. “Ah, here 
is my partner!” 

The orchestra had struck up a brisk galop. 
The dancers were streaming back 

“ Been searching everywhere for you, Lady 
Iva—everywhere, ‘pon honour!” panted the 
auburn-haired and eye-glassed youth. 
“Thought about Ginevra and the chest and 
all_—_~” 

He stopped 

Was that——— 


Sir Geoffrey de 


Who was that? He had only 
lately affected an eyeglass. He had to remove 
it to see planiy. Sure enough! He plunged 
into the little group vy the column. 

“Thundah!” he exclaimed; “if it isn’t 
Captain Damyn! Whayh in the world did you 
drop from, Geoff?” 

And he wrung the Baronet’s listlessly-re- 
signed fingers in a manner ferociously friendly. 

“Sir Geoffrey Damyn now, Mr. Christie,” 
corrected his hostess with a smile. 

“ Aw—no! really now! he did die at lawst, 
didn’t he, now? Rum old customer, his 
uncle,” he imparted to the others—‘one of 
those who won’t see when they're de trop, you 
know. I owst congratulate you, deah boy! 
And how’s youah wife?” 

“Eh?” cried Damyn. 

Iva laughed, Mrs. Trendworth indulged in a 
smile, but the Countess grew suddenly grave. 

“Youah wife, don’t you know! Lawst time 
I met you, down at that beastly little seaside 
town——~cawn’t remember the name—they said— 
people at the place where I stayed-—that you 
were there on youah honeymoon, don’t you 
know, and that she was just stunningly fetch- 
ing! Heah with you, of course? Introduce 
me, old boy!’ 

But the “old boy” just drew a long breath, 
and gave him a look which cut like a knife. 


An awkward silence had fallen upon the 
others. : 
“You were misinformed, then,” in his 


coolest and most deliberate accents, “or you 
made a ridiculous blunder. You probably 
heard I was visiting briefly a friend who was 
spending his honeymoon there. I,” with « 
lazy laugh, “am so far debarred from all the 
sweetness and light the pretty word implies.” 

Very cleverly done! Softly the laces at my 
lady’s bosom rose and fell. 

“ Aw—really? And now let me offah my 
condolences.- Our dance is beginning, Lady 
Iva. See you again, Damyn.” 

And they whirled away as Jimmie Talbot 
came up to claim the Countess. 

Mrs. Trendworth laid her fan against her 
lips, ‘out Sir Geoffrey laughed tolerantly. 

“A good-natured young cub, but awfully 
soft—believe anything. May I take you to get 
a glass of sherry, Mrs. Trendworth?” 
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‘Twelve! 

It boomed out from the great clock in the 
tower, it struck from the brazen dial in the 
hall, it. rippled and twinkled and chimed all 
over the great house, 

Out. swelled the music in a Christmas air, 
old as the hills, but tender and quaint and 
sweet—till the falling strains quite died away, 
the laughter sank, the gay voices ceased. 

ning both broke out, hiither, cheerier than 

lore. 

“Merry Christmas!” they cried to one 
another, “And many of them—many a merry 


as!” 
lady Iva, moving through the drawing- 


, Peom in search of her mother, whom one of 


the servants wished to see, came on Aunt 

Ciara,, resplendent in purple brocade and gold, 

nneing. fat and forsaken, on @ divan. 
= alone?” the girl asked,. gaily. 

Her, only answer to this. obviously super- 
flaous remark was. to clutch Iva's silken gown 
as she was passing. 

“My dear!”, 

Such a guttural whisper ! 

“ Yes! 7 


“I would like to ask you a question?” 

Her tone was positively tragic. 

“*QLead on Maecduif!’” the girl quoted, 
Jaughingly. 

“Dy you think,” in a voice which might 
have proceeded from the Catacomb§—“ do you 
think, pate de foie gras and boiled oysters go 
together?” 

¢ Earl’s daughter burst out laughing. 

“I don’t know. I suppose so. Why should 
they not?” 
Aunt Clara ruefully shook her lace-capped 
head. 

“I can’t be certain, my dear;. That is why 
I am distressed. I ate both for supper, and I 
do not feel altogether happy-—placid, so to 
, ; 


“That is too bad! You would miss so mach 
fun if you are not feeling well.” 

She would have gone on, but the sister of 
Sir Stuart Woodville put out a pair of helio- 
trope-kidded hands protestingly. 

“One moment, my love! Do you really 
think .that lobster salad is quite—quite the 
thing to eat after ice cream? ” 

Iva laughed, 

Perhaps it was a wee bit rude. But how 
could she help it? She laughed out, loud and 
sweet. 

In the hall Lionel heard the delicious peal 
and almost caught the infection as he wheeled 
about and came in. 

“I don’t—oh, I don’t! I think the combina- 
tion must be poisonous | ” 

Mrs. Vere groaned. 

She clasped her heliotrope hands over her 
= brocade stomach. 

“This, my dear |” 

And then. Iva laughed again, 
: But the remorseful old dame hardly heard 
er. 

“They both were so good!” she lamented. 
“Here is Mr. O'Donnell. Coming to speak 
to you, I know. I must not mtrude.” 

d she tnrned away, almost into the arms 
of Lionel Curzon, 

“Oh!” 

“I beg your pardon!” 

He offered her his arm. Hesitatingly she 
accepted it. 

“T am looking for mamma.” ; 

‘ “ But I was looking for you!” he declared. 

How changed his.tone! Low oddly set and 
cold and resolute ! 

They had made their way down the corridor. 
Now he pushed open the door of the breakfast- 
room, motioned her to a seat 

“Oh, I can’t wait. I have a message for 
mamma!” 

“ Of importance? ” 

“{ think not.” 

“ Then. it can wait.” 

What a masterful air! And still, strangely 
enough, she did not resent it. 

She crossed the threshold. 





* Please hurry!” she said. 

He closed the door—faced her. His dash- 
ing, handseme, dark-browed face was omi- 
nously set, ominously grave. 

“T shall not detain you. There is just one 
question I wish to ask you.” 

How solemn he was! 

“Don't begin that. way!” she implored. 
“That is what Aunt Clara said a few minutes 
ago, when she captured me. She just wished 
to ask me if lobster salad was a fitting relish 
for ice-cream.” 

In spite of himself, Lionel laughed. 
suddenly he grew serious. 

“My question. is not one of internal eco- 
nomy,” he asserted, with a fitting smile. “It 
,is a matter of life and death--to me. Are you 
going to marry Sir Geoffrey Damyn?” 

She-took a step backward. 

“Sir Geotfrey ‘Damyn?” she cried. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

From afar came to them 
cadence of the music. 

Lord Romaine’s daughter drew herself up 
with an air graceful as imperious, 

“If'Sir Geoffrey Damyn should do me the 
honour to ask me such a question, I would 
answer him!” 

The quiet, icy words were a downright 
shock, 

Curzon flushed all over his oliye-skinned, 
sensitive face. 

He bowed, 

“A merited rebuke, I admit. Now grant 
me the courtesy you boast you would grant 
your father’s guest—an answer. Will you be 
my wife?” ‘ 

Such a cold wooing! Cold because of the 
very greatness of his love; but she was too 
young to, understand that, ‘ 

Perhaps he felt with the lever of Mre. 
Browning’s passionate poem: 

- “Por as frost intense will burn you, 
Her cold scorning scorched my: brow.” 

Her all-demanding woman’s nature rose ib 
arms, 

But she must not show pique. 
be childish ! 

So, though her being was filled with the 
pleasure of: shis presence, his nearness, the 
knowledge of his love, she swept bim a grate- 
fal courtesy, and gave him. the answer he 
craved in.the line of an old song: 

“(Pm oer young to marry yet!’” 
said. 

His teeth closed on his nether lip. 

“That means no, I suppose.” 

The words were half inquiry, half asser- 
tion. ; 3 

She moved toward the door, all her dainty 
draperies glistening in the lamplight. ‘She 
glanced back. 

The dear boy! How handsome and sad and 
lonely he did look! 

But the contrariety which masters every 
woman at times cast out that blessed pity 
which is kin to love. 

“ You must suppose~—-what you please!” 

She laid her hand on the knob, 

“ Wait!” 

He:sprang after her. 

She turned, with a cold surprise, 

“Well?” 

Ok, if she only were not so lovely! he told 
himself, with a wrathfulness which was half 
worship—not so girlishly, innocently, aggra- 
vatingly lovely. 

He iound it hard work to utter the harsh 
words, but at last they were said: 

“Tf you are not going to marry Damyn, 
why do you give him your flowers? Why do 
you let him kiss you?” 

“Let him kiss me!” 

Was it her voice-—her happy, silvery yoice— 
which echoed the words? i was faint with 
sudden pain. 

Neither, spoke. But the sound of the waltz 
came,.to, them piercingly shrill—discordant. it 

“{ think,” she said, slowly, “you should 
apologise.” 

She was very white. 


But 


the tremulous 


That would 


ghe 








etn 
“I saw you offer him a flower, 


dogyedly. 
“Why had he wounded ber w 
her so? Well, it was said now 

“That is true. 
that to you.” 

He did not speak. 

“It is your other accusation!” 

There was not a vestige of its Tose bi 
in the lovely, lifted face. The violet nee ™ 
sparkling superbly. — 

But he still said novhing, 

“I did not let him kiss me,” scornfally 
am not defending myself—remember yu, 
But i was all a trick.” You know i, Wir. 
why,” with a wretched, shaky littl lok 
“I would no more allow him to kiss py it 
—than I would you!” -_ 

~ eas was-# blow. - But he recovered him. 
self. 

He Saves. p 

“Then poor Damyu's chances ars 
slender. But, believe me,” he lifted his ta 
and met her glance defiantly, with ens » 
sombre and brilliant as her own—" believe ty 
1 am not conquered! I shall do my bes 4 
make them more slender still. By right ¢ 
love, you are mine, Iva, play off on ime all the 
— childish airs you may. nd [ wij 

ave you-in spite of him, in spite of ym) 
Sir Geoffrey Damya mst stand aside!” * 

“ Must?” i 

He was sufficiently masterful, fervent, py. 
sionate now. His handseme haze! eves oked 
positively black. : 

“Yes,” he answered, “must!” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

Lady Iva opened the door. She passed over 
the threshold, into the hall. 

Half way up she, came on the Countess. The 
latter was the centre of a knot of Londoners 
—wits, authors, city celebrities. 

Quite a little court, indeed, were  arowé 
her. And she was talking and laughing. 

Now she was flinging a bonmot to om, s 
verbal boomerang to another, and poising ad 
tossing with airiest' grace the conversation! 
ball which some find so very difficult to keep 
decorously rolling. 

“ Mamma !” 


* be replig, 
hen he loved 


I am not accountable fer 


“ Yes, love.” 

“TI must steal you for a few minntes.” 

With a laughing apology the Countess ro, 
joined her daughter. 

“You are dancing too much, Iva. I knw 
you are. You are white as.a ghost.” 

But Lady Romaine. could not be accused of 
pallor. Her delicately-cut. young face we 
all alight, her cheeks like damask roses. 

“You look—well, .just angelic, mamma 
But I came to tell you Mrs. Brown says she 
is anxious to see you at once.” 

Mrs. Brown was the housekeeper. 

“Why?” 

The girl shook her head bs 

“JT don't know. But it must be somethig 
important, or she would not call you. 

“Well, L shall see.’ 

“Let me go too, mamma.” 

The Countess. hesitated. ay 

“Tp would nob look well if it were note 
we both were absent.” : , 

“But we shall not be thissed for 2 fev 
minutes. They are dancing the Lancers. 
crossed that off my card.” , 

So they went away together, down throug! 
the broad lower hall to the housekeeper’ 
room—a bright, cosy, home-like nest oi @ 
place. rena . tee 

Mrs. Brown, quite imposing in her bic 
silk and gold chain, rose and dropped a reve 
ential greeting as they came in. a 

The little old woman in the muffler 

laid shawl who sat opposite the pertly how* 
er, Tose also. am 
aes was send by Granny Mortis,’ oe 
plained, in the slow voice the ladies recog 
as that of Mrs. Lester, “to tell you about "¢ 
child. He has been—Ah!” «til 

Abruptly she retreated as she caught *g7 
the Countess. 

Mrs. Brown smiled serenely. 
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rse ‘the poor creature was dazed ! 

who would not be at such a delightful appari- 
tion—her lovely regran in ali the splendour 
of her white satin W ding-gown, er. dia- 
monds, and her beauty? - 

“ell?” rather impatiently. 

She unfurled her great, snowy fan ner- 
yously.. 

athing must be wrong. 

Tee bee on ailing for the last few days. 

He is worse to-night. 
aused. 

S We which Pompadour had swayed 
licked, shut. 
‘ The ‘Countess took one step forward. 

afi sg 

Lady Tva's startled glance was also fastened 
on the messenger. 2 

“The doctor came yesterday, again this 

. He says——” 

were hesitated. w Was her silence that of 
emotion, or only a method of torturing the 
noble lady before her? ' 

The Countess grasped the woman’s thin, 


How hoarse the query sounded. 

“That the child is dying, your ladyship.” 

“Ohi” 

A cry of pain it was, short and fierce and 
sharp. She flung from her the arm she had 
clutched. Her fan fell to the floor. She 
threw her arms up across her eyes. 

Mrs. Brown stared. 

Why should her lady site ga so much ?— 
the laddie was nothing to her. 

Iva hurried forward, put her arm around 
the Countess. Her own sweet eyes were dim. 

“No, no, little mamma! don’t feel so badly. 
It cannot be so—so awful as all that, I know. 
Poor little Willie!’ 

To see her own dear young lady grieved 
roused Mrs. Brown. 

“You shouldn’t ha’ come here,” she de- 
clared, turning to Mrs. Lester, with old coun- 
try bluntness—“‘an’ her ladyship: that deli- 
cate, too.” 

But her ladyship dropped her gloved arms 
to her sides. 

She was herself again. 

“You did quite right; but you should have 
come sooner. Iva, go back to the ball-toom— 
go at once.” 

“But you, mamma——~ 

ity Go, ear! ” 


The tone was one of command, 

The girl hesitated. 

“For my sake—for Willie’s!” 

How terribly sensitive she was, her little 
mamma! Why, she was colourless as she had 
been at the beginning of the ball, Her eyes 
had actually a wild look. " 

The pleading prevailed. She went back to 
the crush, the light, the melody, the jollity 
and excitement of it all. 

But there was a ueer, hard 
throat which would oa be Swaites . 

The Countess watched her yanish, then she 
o ed bea ps ‘ ‘ 

nodded to Mrs: L ; 
“Come!” ver 


” 


in her 


Both women stared at lier. Heedless of 
them, she flashed out of the room, along a 
rg lpuding to a door opening into the 


“The Lord h? merey!” oried Mis,’ B 

And she rushed after her mistress wih more 
agility than grace. 
tt Countess was tugging at the stiff door- 


“Open this! B ick!” 
Th this ai @ quick! 


: lower ‘igh 
the wall flickered in the ee: aa aia 
Oh, my lady ! ” . 
he good woman was 


ae it, I tell you! Qan't you hear?” 


She cried, imperiously. 
K = my fady 
Tantie impatience the. Countess tore, off 
t long gloves, seized anew, with little, bare 
Jewelled heads, the resisting ier. ¢ 
sound of the music, the dancing, the 





murmurous, drowsy ham of the far-off suc- 
cessful Christmas ball came faintly to them. 

“You are never going out, my lady?” ‘ 

She was dismayed, shocked! How could 
she think of such a thing, and in those 
clothes? The stormiest night which hod 
come this year, too! 

Why, it was madness! 

But my lady, fiercely, silently bruising her 
fair fingers with the latch, succeeded—ilung | 
the door back. 

In rushed a gust of wind, flurry of snow. | 
The light flared, then sank low. 

She was fairly driven ‘back for the instant. 

But she gathered her long, shining skirts in 
her hands, bent her sparkling head, took a 
step forward. 

“Consider, my lady, your death of cold— 
slippers! Don’t-—begging your pardon—but, 
my lady—here!”’ 

For not the slightest attention was the 
Countess paying to her. 

If she would go, she would. So, with the 
final word, the housekeeper, who had been 
bounding around like a colossal India-rubber | 
ball, snatched the plaid “shawl from tue | 
shoulders of the little hunchback, and threw | 





| it over the bare back and arms of her mis- 


tress. 

Not a second too soon, for with one bound 
the small, lithe form had cleared the thres- 
hold, and, with uncovered head and asatin- 
slippered feet, was rushing madly on through 
the white and whirling winter night. 

“Heaven bless us!” supplicated Mrs. 
Brown. She fell back puffing. © 

* Such a trick!” 

And she slapped her broad palms together, 
and rolled up her eyes. 

“ May I have a shawl?” 


It was Mrs. Lester who meekly presented 
the em 
"Oh, yes; I took yours, didn’t I? The 


poor dear lady! I doubt ”—in'a confidential 
whisper—‘ if she is quite right. Perhaps ”"— 
bringing up every few words with much effort 
and wheeziness— the shock of her sister’s— 
sudden death—upset her. “Leastways—I’m 
all of a tremble—leastways, my cousin, who 
is—-Mrs. Martin Simpson, of the inn where 
they stopped, said (feel of my ee bagi ba 
how her ladyship—took on—dreadful. What 
a thing it is to have a shortness--of breath.” 

“But the shawl?” 

“Te, fea 2 

She took herself away, came back with a 
dark cloak. 

“ Here—hurry—catch up with her! ‘She'll 
be frightened alone. Oh, seech’a night, an’ 
she in a ball-dress, an’——” 

But the woman had snatched the proffered 
garment—fled. 

And Mrs, Brown shut the door; lumberin 
back to her parlour, and set down, excited an 


panting. 

“She's daft, stire, her ladyship.: To go out 
on foot, and the snow thick an’ still a-coming 
down. An’ all for a little orphing who is no 
kin to her. Oh, ought I tell Lady Iva? What 
will the Earl say? An’ the ball going on! 
Lordy! if it wasn’t for this shortness of 
breath——” avait 
» She picked herself Flea a good deal of 
celerity, went to a , and by use of an 
amber restorative increased the strength, if 
not the of that the brevity of which 
she mourned, 


One! ; 

To the little creature flying furiously down 
the great avenue through the night, the storm, 
the thick, blinding, velvety, eddying whiteness, 
the solitary stroke tolling from the bell-tower 
gounded like the knell of doom. 

ing! That was what she had said; that 
was the word—dying ! : 
-- While she had been dancing, and chatting, 
and laughing in the glow, the luxury, the festal 
mirth, he, in a Jory cottage at er gate, lay 
dying—he, her child! 

She had not stopped to think, to deliberate 
the wisest course before she fled. She must 





go to him—she would, whatever the conse- 


quences. 
sider now. 

He was her child, her own child, her only 
child, and he lay dying! 

That was the whip which drove her out 
from the magnificence of her home and of 
her fete, which scourged her into her wild 
flight, which forced her fiercely and relent- 
lessly on. 

She was a clever woman, a bold woman, & 
woman of resources; but to-night she had 
not plotted nor schemed at all, nor looked one 
inch ahead. 

For the second time in all her young, event- 
ful life she had simply followed the mandates 
of her woman's heart 

What was the grandeur behind her? the 
people in the grand house there? the Parisian 
costumes, the gems, the flowers, the mellow 
wines, the flooding waves of sensuous sound? 

What were they to her? Nothing now 

What was anything, anyone to her this 
hour saye ,the little lad who lay dying at her 
gate? And so she fled on. 

Dimmer grew the streaming lights behind 
No longer could she hear the gay triumphant 
rausic. On and on! The gaunt trees hurried 
by, and ever thick and dense the swirling snow 
fell and drifted. 

Her shawl had fallen from her shoulders; 
bare were they in the bitter, wintry night, 
Her feet were soaked and heavy with snow. 
The train of her costly gown weighed on her 
arm like lead. 

Numb, shivering, half-dazed, on she went, 
running, stumbling, dashing the snow from 
her eyes, never once pausing, never once look- 
ing behind—on and on! 

And now ‘she could see the great iron gates 
looming darkly up ahead. And there was 
the candle in the cottage window, and—— 

For the first time she stopped—recled. 

What if he. were. dead? 

And then she was at the door, had flung it 
wide—sprang in. 

Granny's wrinkled and anxious old face ap- 
peared. 

“ Mercy on me!” 

No wonder she cried out 

It was a strange vision to behold there, and 
at that unearthly hour. 

A young and slender form, aliclad in bridal 
satin and flashing diamonds! Dark head, bare 
bosom and arms, all thickly flecked with snow. 
A fair and a patrician face, flushed with rapid 
running, glitteriag-eyed with fright and fear! 

* How is he?” 

A mere whisper the words. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“ No better.” 4 

But the tone said “ worse!” 

Her ladyship pushed by her into the paclour 
—into the little bedroom off, 

On his own small rosewood bed—a present 
from her-—he lay. 

The tiny face was crimson with fever. The 
great black eyes were all ablaze. In a lustrous 
tangle his. golden curls were tossed over the 
pillow. 

He saw her as in her gleaming satin, Ler 
flashing jewels, her snow-flecked hair, she 
stood on the threshold. 

Something—hope, love, gladness all at once, 
all one—swept over the baby-face; lit it to 
almost unearthly loveliness. 

Through all his pain, his delirium, he knew 


r. 

* My lady!” he cried. 

And he held out his arms. 

His lady! Yes; not his mother. How could 
he know, poor little lamb! 

But for one agonised moment the Countess 
wished she had, on Jearning he still lived, flung 
aside name, prestige, position, luxury—all for 
him. 


She hurried forward. 

She sank down beside the crib. 

“Yes, yes! I am_ here. Look ai me, 
Willie!” she implored. 

But he did not see her now. For ono brief 
moment only had reason been his. Then had 
he recognised her. Again was he tossing and 


Assuredly she did not pause to con- 
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moaning, deaf and blind to all save his pain, 
his feverish fancies. 

She did not once think of the strangeness of 
her presence here. How odd it would appear 
to her in her reasoning hours! How they would 
miss her at the Castle, comment on her ab- 
sence, perhaps grow satirically suspicious. 

She did not wonder what Harold would say 
or Iva consider. She did not think of any- 
thing save that the baby lying burning and 
babbling before her was he’ er own, her 
treasure—a hidden treasure, perhaps—but 
none the less precious; and he was dying. 

She did not try to deceive herself. ‘There 
was no mistaking the fatality of the disease 
i ay had claimed that poor little helpless 
thing. 

He was dying—yes. Oh, if he were only 
older, she would tell him (and pathetically 
she assured herself he might understand) that 
she was his mother, and that she loved him! 

Mother! Bah! the word would have no 
significance for him. He knew no mother. 
How could he know the name? 

The bitterness of death—oh, worse than that 
—of life at its saddest, engulfed the woman 
who crouched there in soulless splendour and 
crumbling pride. 

Tf she had known he lived, if no one had 
lied to her twenty months ago, she would have 
kept him, clung to him. 

he tried to console herself with the thought. | 

She would never have abandoned him. At! 
her worst she could not have been bad enough | 
for that. But she had been told that he was 
dead. And when she learned the contrary 
she was in a position where truth would have 
meant downfall, social oblivion. And she 
thought, in bringing him here, watching over 
him here, she would be doing the best in her 
power for him, and all would be well. 

But was it? 

Ah! what would she not give now if, for- 
getting all the pretty baby-talk she had been 
so anxious he should learn, so proud to hear | 
him speak, he should whisper, “ Mamma.” 

But he never had—he never would. 

He loved her—yes, but not with the love 
she hungered for. 

To him as to others she was “ my lady.” 

But surely the words gained fresh beauty, 
trust, tenderness, when the cooing little voice 
altered, made them sweet enough 

“To take between the dainty milk-fed lips.” 

At the door old Granny Morris stood looking 
in. Behind her, like a shadow, the hunchback 
hovered. And into the faded orbs of the old 
woman, and those harder ones under the great 
glasses, came a mist which blurred out the 
picture before them. The small white bed; 
the little sufferer thereon, swinging from side 
to side, erying in the sobbing way of children 
in pain; and, crouching beside him, her arms 
oe over the coverlet, her ear still flash- 
ing with diamonds, all ruffled and wet, her 
costly gown, heaped, draggled around her, her 
face a of marble, her breath Rome 

nti , her never leaving the little 
Uricken” child Vefore her—his susthet For 
such one of the watchers suspected her to be 
—such the other knew she was. 

Two! 

Even here it reached them, the heavy, boom- 
ing sound. 

“ My darling-—oh, my little darling, don’t 
you know me?” 

But there came no answer to the piteous 
cry, only the low, fretful sobbing. Just one 
flash of recognition when she appeared. That 
was all. Then his thoughts had all-gone away 
to a world in which she could not intrude. 

Steps? Yes. Crunching the snow under 
heel, hurrying up the garden ‘ 

Who was coming—the Karl? Would he sus- 
pect? Would he tear her away? He was 

ntle, yes, oh, yes; but what might 

e not do discovering what he would? 

She leaped up. 

“Don’t let anyone come in-—in here—not 
anyone!” she cried. 

ranny Morris tottered to the hallway. 

Erect, with arm outfiung, stony-faced, and 

wild-eyed, the Countess stil! stood. 





Hark! voices! And he had gained admit. 
tance. 

Who was it? 

Nearer came the step. 

She looked toward the threshold. 

Capped, coated, white with snow, a man 
stood thereon. 

He advanced. 

A faint cry escaped her, 

He here—hbe of all men! Sir 
Damyn! 

He came on into the little room, crossed to 
the other side of the bed. 

Her arm fell to her side. 

“Who sent you?” 

Was that the voice of my lady—hard, and 
fierce, and strange? 

He removed his cap of fur, bowed low. 

“No one. Lady Iva told me of the message 
which had been sent you. She did not seem 
to suspect you would come here. She was 
marvelling, in fact, at your protracted absence. 
I knew you would.” 

Was he daring her, braving her, with his 
knowledge of her secret? 

Her angry glance enveloped him. 

“And who, pray, authorised your super- 
vision of my actions?” 

“No one, as I have said. I came of my own 
accord. Have I—answer me—have I no right 
here?” 

Up on the pillow in a sudden spasm the 
child wrenched himself. 

“Oh, hush!” she cried. 
quarrel now?” 

Again she sank down beside the little bed. 

“Ts there no medicine he should take, 
granny? Can nothing be done?” 

The sweet, wailing voice! It reached the 
two women in the kitchen beyond. 

The old lodgekeeper hobbled in. 

“A spoonful of that, my lady, on the table 
at your elbow. "Tis to make the end easy, I 
fancy. There is no more to be done. So Dr. 
Cullen said.” 

And then. she went back to her chimney- 
corner, her pipe, and her cogitations. 

With infinite care, infinite gentleness, the 
Countess measured out the draught, held it to 
the feverish little lips. 

She slipped-her hand under his head, urged 
him to swallow it. 

And when he bad done so she cuddled him 
up to her, crooning over him with soft, tender, 
nonsensical mother-talk. 

“My love, my dove, my little birdie!” 

As for Sir Geoffrey Damyn, she had already 
forgotten him, his existence, his very pre- 
sence. 

Three ! 

But she did not even hear the ponderous 
strokes now. All her heart, her eyes, Der soui, 
her. consciousness, were bounded by the circle 
of her arms. 

Did the fun at the Castile still rage fast and 
furious? Were they discussing her absence? 
What excuse could the Earl tender? What 
would Iva say? What was the bande playing 
now ? 

She did not know ; she did not care. 
arms her child lay dying! 

A sudden stiliness had come upon him. No 
longer raved the flute-like, broken voice. The 
rosy limbs were motionless. The smail, soft 
hands were thrown out—inert they lay. And 
on her arm the tossed and tangled yellow head 
hung heavily. 

Damyn drew his breath hard. Dimly be 
began to see how. it all was. He had been 
rash enough on coming here. He was bound 
to wring from her. the truth—the whole truth. 
Now—well, now he was man enough, instine- 
tively chivalrous enough, to be silent. By-and- 
by perhaps he would speak—-not now 

In the kitchen without Granny Morris 
dropped into a.doze. Very wide-awake her 
companion sat upright. Here Geoffrey Damyn 
leaned against the glaringly-papered wall and 
looked down on the white bed and the woman 
just beyond it—was she the woman he had 
loved? 

Bat she had no glance, no thought even, for 
him-——for anyone. 


Geoffrey 


“We shal! net 


In her 





On that 

n tiny face was fasten 

all her soul. How it age ae 

was the scarlet of fever fading to dui, red, te 

rose, to pink, to pallor, then it was gon’ 
iu the ts Moana nice 

But the w sounded faint 

The curling lashes lifted. ping tog rete 

the frank-and fearless gaze, full of the ly, 

the confidence, the appealingness, full =a 

than all of the divine truth one sees onl PA 

the eyes of a little child. v} 

“Ob, my yady—my yady!” 

And how he was uuifing” In a tempestnr 
passion of devotion, despair, remorse me 
clutched him to her heart, held him there vith 
a close and straining fervour. 

a little boy!” she cried. 


‘our ! 
=. it be? Yes. One, two, three, fou 
at the Castle outcrashed, upswelled thy 
muste r the hg: waltz. Powel thy 

But here the lady of that palace home +) 
beautiful mistress uf it all, mene gel 
forgetting and wrath-defying at the bedside 
of her dying child, 

Listen ! 

Again steps. 
door they came. 

How terribly white the little face wis 
growing ! 

The Countess bent her dame-flecked head 
Lower—still lower. 

“Willie! ” 

ss My yady! ” 

“Say mamma!” 

Could he? Would he? 

The heavy step was at the outer door. She 
neither heard nor heeded. The pretty hands 
were cold. There were drops on the smooth 
forehead. 

“ Mamma ! ” 

With bursting heart she kissed the damp 
brow. Over and over, those hot, sweet lips 
caressed him. ; 

Wearily he looked up at her. 

“ What is tat, my yady?” 

“What, darling?” 

“What does mamma mean?” 

“Oh, heaven!” 

The heartbroken cry went wailing through 
the house. 

The man striding through the little dart 
parlour heard it. 

“ Willie!” 

He did not move. 

“ Willie!” louder. 

But no sound came. 

More heavily his head hung on her am 
The dark eyes were set, staring! the pale lips 
were apart. ¢ 

She w her breath gaspingly, was on her 
feet in a second. 

“He is dead!” she cried. 

The misery, the pathos of the young voice 

ierced even the toughened sensibility o 

offrey Damyn. ; 

But he dashed this hand across his eyes 
He must fulfil the mission on which he hed 


come. 

“Tell me the truth! Whose child is this’” 

She lifted her lovely haggard face. 

“Yours!” 

“Mine! And——” 

Just then she saw the man in the doorway 
—saw the intent, brown-bearded, half-angry, 
half-terrified face of the Earl of Silverdale 

“ Yes, yours, and——” , 

Would’ she brand the dead? Why 1% 
She was dead. 

“Yours and Marguerite’s!” 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2061. Back 
numbers can be obtained through al! New 
agents.) 


And straight to the cottage 
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Anxious vo Serve.—Lawyer: “It 3s - 
ported that you have frequently expresstt 
—— as opposed to capital punishment 

acon Highsoul (drawn for jury duty) : 
won't: have no scruples in that mans © 
He cheated me on a hoss trade once 
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—— 
Games for Children 





ersons who entertain children at 
Sag Aye season of the year, or assist 
yutside the bome in doing so, will no doubt 
be glad to know of some other occupation 
for the little ones besides dancing. Nothing 
ig better than a fow games in which certain 
trials of skill are reguired, in which the 
isughter caused by their own and their neigh- 
hours’ mistakes soon dispels any clouds of for- 
mality, In any game proposed, a few of the 
older members of the party should lead the way 
and encourage the children by their example 
to commence. 
’ agree” first game is one that, under 
different conditions, is known to all who have 
attended cyclists’ tournaments. It is the 

Ball and Spoon Race,—Arrange the company 
along the sides of an empty room, and place 
the players at the bottom of the room. Orna- 
ment two wicker baskets with gaily-coloured 
ribbons and flowers, and place them on the 
floor, five or six yards apart, in a straight line. 
Between the baskets arrange twelve tennis 
halls, Take the names of the children who will 
play, and write themona card. Oall up two 
children, give therm a teaspoon each, and let 
them try to pick up all the balls and drop then 
into the baskets in the space of five minutes. 
Should a ball drop.when being carried, it can- 
not be picked up again. Each child has 
marked to its credit the number of balls it has 
put into the basket, two marks being taken 
away for overy dropped ball. The game is 
repeated until all have played, and any ties as 
to number of balls worked off, and then a box 
of sweets, or other small prize, given to the 
child who has carried safely the most balls. 

Ring Game.—This is a kind of tournament, 
and consis\s of throwing a shuttlecock through 
a hoop. ‘The prizes for this game are given 
away by a little girl, who is called the Queen of 
Beauty, and is seated at one end of the room 
and surrounded by her Court (the people who 
do not join in the game). To arrange the 
ting: Take a very long piece of blind-cord, ran 
the hoop to the middle, meacure the distance 
from ceiling to floor, and ‘tcnot the cords to- 
gether, when the hoop shall hang five feet from 
the floor. Take the two loose ends of the cord 
and fasten them in opposite directions, either 
to the picture rails on the cornice, or to two 
stout nails placed in that position. Tighten 
the cord to allow of the knot in it touching the 
ceiling, and be careful that tke two supports 
ate very firm. 

Each competitor runs once all round the 
room holding a battledore and shuttlecock in 
his hands; the second time he runs half round 
the room, comes down the centre, and strikes 


his shuttlecock througk the hoop without 
tlackening his speed. All the children who 


succeed sit down on the ground in front of the 
Queen of Beauty, those who have failed 
stand on one side. When the party is nota 
very large one the successful children repeat 
their work two or three times, but when it is 
iarge once is sufficient, For the very little 
children, after the older ones have finished, the 
hoop is lowered (or another one hung below it), 
and the little ones try to throw canes, a foot 
in length, through the 
rouning at full speed. 
4 Guess Game.—Blindfold the players, and 
then bring into the room a wicker basket, in 
which is placed a candle, a piece of sealing-wax, 
& thimble, a pencil, a walnut, an orange, and 4 
fewother small objects. Carry the basket to cach 
Player, and give them one minute to touch the 
objects and guess what they are. Mark down 
the number of successful without betray- 
ing to the next player which ig the right guess, 
or i @ny guesses are correct, and continue to 
the ead of the line of players. Then let all of 
them remove their and see what is in 
the basket, and give a small prize to the most 
Successful guesser. A varia of this game’ 


hoop while they are | 


lery. Each player is given a card and a pencil. 
The tray is brought covered over into the 
room; the players take their stand round it. 
The cover is taken off, and kept off for one 
minute; it is then put on-again and the tray 


taken away. Each player then writes on the 


card from memory what they have seen 


amongst the objects displayed, and a small 
prize is awarded to the child who has seen and 
recorded the largest number of articles. The 
articles put on the tray should be ones well 
known to children, and whose names are 
easily spelt, as the game is not intended to 
blend instruction with amusement. 








Facetize 


First Kansan : “ Did thet cyclone damage 
Jed Perkin’s house enny!” Second Kansan : 
“Donno ; it hain’t lit. yit.” 


a cow that she runs away and screams. It is 
because gored dresses are not fashionable. 

“Wovtpn’r you like to be an_ author?’ 
“Oh, it takes too long to become an author; 
but, say, I wouldn’t mind being a literary fad 
for a while.” 

Teacuer.—-“‘ And what prevents your strik- 
ing a boy smaller than yourself?” Pupil: 
“Pity!” Teacher: “And a boy larger?” 
Pupil: “ Prudence!” 


anybody in this room’” The Burglar : “ No, 


was,” (Falls asleep again.) 


dent was rushing wildly about, when som 
one asked if he was hurt. 
“but I can’t find my umbrella.” 


” 


is a feeling akin-—, 


heart there is an achin’ feeling?” 


would hardly call him a thief. 
eliptomaniac.” 

newspapers in ancient Egypt.” Host: “ Well 
well! Did you find one?” 
“No, but we found a fossil roach and a petri 
fied office towel.” 


A Great Svuccess.—Clara : 
fectly lovely—this higher 
woman?” ora: “Why?” 
paper says eighty per cent. 
College graduates get married.” 


“Isn't it per 


man over there? He 
persons from drowning. He plays the flute 
too 


saved sixteen lives has a right to play a flute.’ 


Ye Mopern Mencuant.—First Clerk : “Eh 
Had six weeks’ vacation last summer?’ 
Second Clerk: “Yes. Silk Ribbon and Co 
always give all unmarried clerks that much 


enough. 
coming in all the winter, to snub us.’ 


came this morning while you were asleep.’ 
“Did he?” exclaimed the eldest. 
know who brought him.” 
asked Aunt Mary. 
course. 
plied daily.’” 

Too Futn ror Use.—“ You gave a i 
a wandering hobo, the other day, I believe,’ 
said the village merchant. 
out?” 
the third day,” replied the altruistic farmer 

“By the time I had 





is made by 1 
mall articles, suck a. tore eeeeny abou fitty 


» Such as toys, ornaments, jewel- 





full to work.” 


Ir isn't_because a woman is exactly afraid of 


Tue Proresson (awakening): “Is there 


sir.” The Professor: “Oh. I thought there 


One of the sufferers by a late railway acci- | 


“Iw my heart,” shouted the lecturer, “ there 





| 
| 


: | lentiy) $ 
“No,” he said, | 


Nacassyr: “J understand Grubber is accused 
of rank plagiarism in the writings he has been 
passing off as original.” Waggs y: “Yet one 

ie is only @ 


No Mustaxe.—Egyptologist: “They had 


! 


Egyptologist : 


education of 
Clara: “The 
of the Vassar 


Aw Excertron.—Native : “See that young 
has saved sixteen 


Visitor: “Oh, well,,a man who has 


+ J 
J 


It draws trade.” “I don’t see how.” “Simple 
All the girls we get en aged to keep 


Iv tHe Busmvess.—“ Children,” said Aunt 
Mary, “you have a new little brother. He 


“Then I 
“Who was it!” 
“Why, the milkman, of 
I saw it on his cart, ‘Families sup- 


job to 


“ How did he turn 
“T had to let him go at the end of 


regretfully. got him 
filled up ith bread and bacon, he was. too 


said the boarding-house keeper. 
yesterday, ma'am,’ 
**and the chicken proved an alibi.” 


across the water for her voice.” 
will be cultivated in Europe?’ 
an idea that maybe she'll lose it on the way.” 


high voice, as he moved with the throng 
the concert-room, “ it’s lemons. 
my teeth ou edge.” 





“Won't you try the chicken salad, judge?” 
“TI tried it 
replied the witty judge, 


Teacner : “ Name some of the most impor- 


tant things existing to-day which were un- 
6 = J : 

known one 

“Vou and me. 


hundred years ago.” Tommy : 
. Yes, Biggins is going to send his daughter 
“Thinks 1 
“No; he’s got 


Young Man : “I love your daughter, sir, and 


would like to make her my wife.” Father: 
“What are your prospects?’ 


td 


Young Man: 
I think they'll be pretty good if you'll say 


‘Yes.’ 
“Ivy there is anyth'ng I like better than 
classical music,” saici Major Brannigan, in o 


f ont of 
They both set 


Youna Man (dining at his clu * Don’t you 
think, James, that these lonely dinners at the 
club drive a number of men to matrimony?” 
Waiter: “Maybe, sir; but not 80 many as 
matrimony drives to the club!” 

Frest Cnarriz: “I wonder now, Chollie, 
how the donkey ever came to be used as the— 
er, emblem of stupidity?” Second Chappi 
(with a yawn): “ Don’t know, I’m sure, deah 
boy ; must have been before our day.” 

A SuGGESTION,--Woman (on railway train) : 
“Hush! hush! There. there! Baby bye! 

I don’t know what in the world to 
do sometimes. The more I work with him, 
the worse he cries.”” Quiet Passenger (benevo 
“Have you—er—ever tried chloro- 
form?” 


Mason Storan, who is quite musical, was 


7 pre | out in society a few evenings since, and had 
“Don’t you mean,” in- | 
terrupted the frivolous person, “that in your 


sung two or three times for the company. 
About midnight he remarked to a small group: 
“Well, I think I will sng one more song 
go home.” “Ah, major,” said a brown-eye 


and 


girl, “can't you go home first? He could, 
and did 
Tne souml of breaking glass was heard 


through the dining-room. “ What is it, Joseph? 
Have you broken another goblet’?"’ “Yes; but 
I was fortunate this time. It only broke in 
two pieces.” “You call that being fortunate, 
do you?” “Yes. Madam can’t imagine what 
» bother it is to pick them up when a glass 
breaks into a thousand pieces.” 

THe course of true love may be traced in the 
eight letters produced at the hearing of a 
breach-of-promise case. The first letter com- 
menced “ Dear Mr. Smith,” then followed “My 
Dear John,” then “My Darling John,” “My 
Own Darling Jack,” “My Darling John,” 
“Dear John,” “Dear Sir,” “Sir.” and all was 
over. 


Wurre tHe Unbrenta Was.—'‘ Good-morn- 
ing, professor,” said the landlady, sweetly, as 
that individual entered the breakfast-room 
and took charge of all the morning papers 
“TI hadn't noticed it, madam,” replied the 

rofessor, sitting himself on. the papers to 

eep the other boarders from getting them. 
“Hadn't noticed what?” asked Mrs. Cloud. 
“That it is a good morning,” retorted the 
srofessor, amiably. “It’s raining cats and 
be s out, Where’s my umbrella, Mrs. Cloud? 
I left it in the corner of my room on going 
out yesterday morning, and it’s not there 
now. I can’t understand why it is that the 
morality, integrity, the—the common, every- 
day honesty of life seems to disappear when 
one gets within the portals of this house. 
Where, madame, I demand to know—where is 
my umbrella?” “Where?” replied the lady, 
striking a high G, and pouring hot water over 
her oatmeal in her excitement. “Where? 
Why, the owner came here yesterday and 
recovered it!” And the silence that came 
over the meal wag so hard that no one could 
break it. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers ai any tine. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


‘Apa.—According to your description of 
yourself you are not a pronounced type of 
either the blonde or the brunette, but you come 
nearer the brunette than the blonde. 


‘Lizzie’ M.—The persistency of your be- 
trothed in making the false accusation against 
you after you had denied it was sufficient 
reason for you to break your engagement with 
him. 

Ove w Dovar.—The man is a contemptible 
rogue, take my word for it. Write at once, 
saying if he does not pay without further delay 
you will write to his employer and ask his 
assistance in obtaining the money. As long 
as he finds he can pay you with promises thé 
fellow will not produce a farthing of the money 
he owes. 


His Lornsuir.—The harpoon, which is fired 
from. a small cannon in the bow of a whale- 
boat, is a short bar of iron, with a chain and 
ring at the end to fasten the rope to. The 
bomb-lance is now more pesanaiie in use in 
whale-fishing. It is a pointed cast-iron tube 
filled with gunpowder, which is fired from a 
gun. The bomb bursts inside the body of the 
whale, causing a dull sound, and the victim, 
turning a somersault, expires very soon, if 
not at once. 

CuHariiz.—tIi you “ really loved” the young 
lady in question you would never contemplate 
such abandonment of her as you mention, nor 
would you refer to her in such a disrespectful 
manner. A man who has the love of a young 
lady and the good wishes of her mother and 
all the rest of the family, excepting the father 
only, ought to be able to carry his point with- 
out anything more onerous than the exercise 
of proper patience, decency, and discretion. 

C. A. D.—Pottery is anything made of baked 
clay, and it is divided into three kinds : 
earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain or china. 
Earthenware is soft and porous, stoneware 
hard and close-grained, and porcelain hard ond 


fine-grained. All the fine table ware is usually | 


called china, because the first was brought 


Luiv.—The husband would be entitled to 
the custody of the child, and if he insisted 
on keeping the boy with him, he could law- 
fully do so, 


Pecasus.—In introducing a young lady to 
a young man whose father is standing near, 
and is known to the young lady, you could 
roperly say, “Allow me to. present to. you 
Mr. Blank, junior.” 

Epitx.—Try rubbing weak cologne water 
into your skin after pressing out the ‘flesh- 
worms (aone is their name). Pay attention 
to your diet; eat nothing very greasy, bathe 
your face often in soft warm water and rub 
with your hands. 


Doris.—No. Such conduct on the part of 
the wife is very reprehensible. The husband 
has a right to insist on the immediate discon- 
tinuance of his wife’s a peor of monies 
given her for Bouschol expenditure to the 
aid of her poor relations. 


A Brive To Bs.—1. The bridal tour is go- 
ing out of fashion, some young married 
couples making a short journey, while others 
borrow the house of a relative or friend in 
a quiet country spot, and spend the honey- 
moon in this retirement, and then take a 
wedding tour after they have been married 
for some months. 2. The bride should dress 
so as to appear as little like a bride as possible 
when travelling. 

Vesta.—A man who habitually indulges in 
the habit of telling white lies, will very soon 
take to telling yellow ones, and may promote 
himself to black ones. It is true, that some 
geste find it difficult to refrain from such 
ight-coloured mendacity, but that is no excuse 
for them. In their opinion, truth is not 
stranger than fiction, and hence they draw the 
long bow, seeking the excitement they require, 
and which fact cannot supply, in the in- 
credible. The effect on their moral nature 
is deplorable. 





——= 
M. H. C.—The Inquisition t, which 
refer was a court established fo, the Foe 
pression of heresy. In Spain it, was a: 
nised as a State tribunal, and punishes 
was inflicted for what the ecclesiasti: alia 
pronounced apostacy from the Chri: tian face 
Esmez.—1, Moles have no special sionié. 
tion. 2. So many good tic are publish) 
every week that it would be invidious to nan. 
one in particular. Any good music-selle 
could inform you as to the most popular, Y, : 
write’ a fair hand, and are probably fate 
romantic. Both young ladies would be op, 
sidered handsome. Tae 


Lapy Gerpa.—If it is not clearly 
stood that the young man is your love | = 
he has no claim on you that should preveni 
your accepting an invitation from anoth 

entleman. Should you accept attentiags 
rom others, it would probably lead the young 
man to hasten his love-making, espe ially if 
he really cares for you. : 


Franozsca.—Figs are preserved as follow. 
Put the figs in a weak lye, and let them remaiy 
in it for twelve hours, after which lay them ip 
fresh water for three hours. Make a rich symp 
of one pound of sugar to one pound of figy: 
let them boil until clear; when they aro doy 
take them out, put them into jars, and let thy 
syrup boil until 1t becomes thick ; pour it hot 
upon the figs, and tie down the jars closely ip 
exclude the air. 

Erauine,--To make hard white tallow soap 
for’ domestic purposes, dissolve two pounds 
of sal soda in one gallon of boiling soft 
water. Mix into it two pounds of freh 
slacked lime, stirring occasionally for 3 few 
hours. Then let it settle; pour off the clr 
liquid, and boil two pounds of tallow in it 
until all the tallow is dissolved. Cool it in 
a flat box and cut it into bars or cakes. It 
can be scented by -stirring in the desired 
perfume when cool. 








Keep the Blood Pure 


~ 


By Taking 


IF You TARE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS. 


from China. The elegant vases made at 
Sevres and Dresden are of porcelain, the exact 
meaning of which word is not known. The 
earliest mention of porcelain in Chinese litera- 
ture indicates the date of its discovery to be 
the second century B.0. 


An Otp Ma:y.—Grosvenor Square, London, 
was so-called from Sir Richatd Grosvenor. It 
has an area of six acres, and is one of the most 
aristocratic quarters in London. Grosvenor 
House is the city residence of the Duke of 
Westminster. Formerly, as Gloucester House, 
it was inhabited by the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of George III. It contains a very fine 
collection of paintings—the celebrated Gros- 
venor Gallery—includimg some of the best 
works of Claude and Reubens. © Byron, 
Macaulay, and other English writers, make 
mention of Grosvenor Square in their works, 


Zomo.—The following are the © various 
methods of coating pills :-—l, sugar coated : 
very finely powdered sugar, as used by con- 
fectioners, etc.; the pili is moistened with 

m-mucilage, and the sugar rolled in. 2. 

latine coated ; rolled in a mixture of gela- 
tine water and glycerine. 3. French chalk 
coated: pill covered with gum and rolled in 
the chalk. 4. Silver coated: pill gummed 
and put into a little box with silver leaf, and 
rolled and shaken up. 5. Gold coated: the 
same. 6. Some pills are varnish coated, 
Sugar is the best, ag it is the most soluble 
internally, and gives the pill a better chance. 


FRAZER'S ‘TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made tich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 
re 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 


Frazer's Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS 0” the lic, 


Price 1s. 144. per box, or post free ts. 94. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD. 
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sni.—-The. Phoenix js a bird of Arabian 


or Persian—no 
to live five han 
a nest of spices. 


ness ag to set fire lo the pi 


it burned to ashes. 
immediately rose wit 


+ Grecian—Tfable. 


dred years 
flap te wit 


It was said 
then to build itself 
1s with such swift- 
le, and sing while 
But from these ashes it 


h renewed life and vigour 


and lived. another five hundred years, when 


same Pp 
7 again gone through. 


rocess of consuming and renewing 


A Pozziev Bovy.—Some innocent and 
harmless people have mesmeric and clairvoyant 


power 
sootning 


rs, and in some caseS can exercise a 
and curative effect upon persons who 


are afflicted with certain kinds of nervous 
diseases. There are also evil-minded persons 


who pos: 
and use 


ess mesmeric and clairvoyant powers, 
them for their own selfish purposes, 


without.regard to the injury which they cause 


to théir dupes and victims, 


should be avoided. 


Such clairvoyants 


Gmnatppse.—In cases where engagements 
to marry are broken, both parties should re- 
turn all presents that have passed between 


them, not even reserving letters. 


This havin; 


been done, all sense of obligation ceases, an 
neither one can accuse the other of any mer- 
cenary motives, Besides this. such memen- 
toes may prove compromising in after years, 
and in any event generally act as sad re- 
minders of what mght have been, or. call 


up other bitter recol ections. 


Yorx.—Accubation was a table posture, 
between sitting and lying, invented by the 
Greeks and adopted by the Russians and the 


Jews. Abdut the low 


placed two or three long couc 


table wera 
, furnished 


with more or less sumptuous draperies, on 
each of which lay usually three persons on 
their left side, testing either their heads or 
elbows upon pillows, the feet of the first 
being behind the baclt of the second, and 
those of the second behind thatof the third. 
This posture was indulged in by ‘adults of 
both sexes, if not of mean condition. 


~ 
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Photo-Engraving Co. 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. _ 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks.of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for-Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for-every Business iMustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


“Collotype Printing 


Por Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 





The lilustrations In ‘(THE LONDON READER” are 
: _ feproduced by the Company. 


Anxtovs Onr.—Although a large number of 
doctors denounce the use 
by women, still very few would wish to abolish 
them all at once, for sickly and delicate women 
undoubtedly would feel the want of their ac- 
rt very seriously. 
way a very effeminate and delicate man might 
actually find corsets to contribute to his com- 
course would be to en- 
deavour to strengthen his feeble body by tem- 
drinking, and moderate exer- 
Any real improvement which has 
place in your health is probably due to the 
change you have made in your habits at table, 
and the sooner you throw aside you 
the better it will be for you. 


fort, but -his wiser 


perate eating an 





RUN NO RISK 





THE WORST COUGH 


CTEARSLEY'’S wovcars aepuration 
WIDOW WELCHS 
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“TIVNIOIZO 


FEMALE PILLS. 


Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregula rities, Anzemis, 
y have the approval of the Medical 





tains three times the pilis. Or by post 14 
sl Nosth 


= 





Sxinritaz.—There would not be any greater 


advantage in shaving every day for ten. days 
than in shaving once. If you pursue. the first 
course your hair will only be one-third of an 
inch long at the end of a month instead of one- 
balf inch. In fact, although many authorities 
recommend shaviug the head when the hair 
begins to fall off, opinions are divided as to 
the advisability of doing so. A part of any 
| advantage gained by shaving is undoubtedly 
| the facility given to keep the scalp cool and 
clean. 
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Tre Lonpon REAper is sent to any part of 





the world, post.free Three-halfpence Weekly 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*," Att LETTees TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE EpIToR o¥ THE Lonpon READmR, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 

*.” We connot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS — 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EAK 
EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear 
bright light, and both look and 
feel sore, are cured by SINGLE- 
TON’S EYE OINTMENT. This mar- 
vellous remedy has 300 years’ reputation 
and is sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for as, each. If kept 
by you it will not lose its healing virtues. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Rd., London, for the little book “ How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.” This should be 
ny eye trouble 






























A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend ig 


) \ 
TOWIG'S “tno sec’ Pitts, 
They correct and alleviate al distressing 
synptoms from which hes SO Often suffer, 














> Boxes, 1/1}{, 2/9 (contains three times the 
y quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists, 
Ur will be sent anywhere on receipt of x5, 34, 





or 55 stamps, by E. T, TOWLE & Co.,, 
66, Leng Row, Nottingham 
' Beware of Innerions Imitations 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS ? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURB 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemisti, 7h4., 1s. 1}4.; and 2s. 9a. por bow: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, B.C, 
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